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MISCELLANY. 


CONSUELO.* 
FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 
Translated for the Harbinger. 
I, 

Joseph Haydn, accustomed as he was 
to be guided by the sudden resolutions of 
his friend, but endowed with more fore- 
thought and a calmer character, joined 
her, after having secured the travelling 
bag, the music, and especially the violin, 
the bread-gainer, the consoler and joyous 
companion of their journey. Corilla was 
depusited upon one of those bad beds of 
the German inns, in which you must 
choose, so scant are they, whether your 
head or your feet shal] hang over. Un- 
fortunately there was no woman in that 
paltry place; the mistress having gone 
on a pilgrimage six leagues off, and the 
maid to drive the cow to pasture. An 
old man and a boy were keeping house ; 
and, more frightened than pleased at 
lodging so rich a traveller, they allowed 
their household gods to be pillaged with- 
out thinking of the recompense they 
might receive. The old man was deaf, 
and the boy ran off to find a midwife of 
the neighboring village, which was not 
less than a league distant. The postil- 
ions were much more anxious about their 
horses, which had nothing to eat, than 
about their traveller; and the latter, 
abandoned to the care of her maid, who 
had lost her wits and cried almost as 
loud as her mistress, filled the air with 
her groans, which resembled rather those 
of a lioness, than those of a woman. 

Consuelo, seized with terror and pity, 
resolved not to abandon that unfortunate 
creature. — 

‘‘ Joseph,” said she to her comrade, 
“* return to the priory, even if you should 
be badly received ; we must not be proud 
when we ask for others. Tell the canon 
that he must send here, linen, soap, old 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in 
the year 1845, by Francis G. Suaw, in the 
Clerk’s office of the District Court of Massa- 
chusettr. 
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wine, mattrasses, bed-coverings, in fine, 


all that is necessary for a sick person. 
Speak to him with gentleness, with force, 
and promise him, if necessary, that we 
will go and play for him, provided he 
sends relief to this woman.”’ 

Joseph went, and poor Consuelo wit- 
nessed the repulsive scene of a woman 
without faith and without heart, undergo- 
ing, in the midst of imprecations and 
blasphemies, the augusc martyrdom of 
maternity. The chaste and pious child 
shuddered at the sight of those tortures 
which nothing could soften, since, instead 


.|of a holy joy and a religious hope, dis- 


pleasure and anger filled the heart of Co- 
rilla. She did not cease cursing her des- 
tiny, her journey, the canon and his 
housekeeper, and even the child she was 
about to bring into the world. She 
abused her servant, and thus finally inca- 
pacitated her for any intelligent service. 
At last she got so angry with the poor 
girl as to say to her, “* Go; I will take 
the same care of you when you pass 
through the same trial: for you are with 
child too, as I know very well, and I will 
send you to lie in at the hospital. Take 


by fresh blasphemies. 
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have, with your brown skin and your 
great black eyes. Who are you! where 
do you come from’ why are you here, 
and why do you help me? Ah! don't 
tell me, 1 could not hear you, I suffer teo 
mach. Ah! misera me! If I don’t die 
under it! Oh, no! I will not die! Zin- 
garo, you will not abandon me? Stay by 
me, stay by me, do not let me die, do 
you understand ?”’ 

And the cries recommenced, interrupted 
** Cursed child !”’ 
said she, “ I wish I could tear you from 
my side and throw you far away !”” 

**O! do not say so!’’ cried Consuelo 
frozen with horror; *“* you are going to 
be a mother, you are going to be happy 
at the sight of your child, you will not re- 
gret having suffered.” 

‘* 7?” said Coriila, with a cynical sang- 
froid, ‘“‘do you think I shall love that 
child? Ah! you are deceived. Great 
pleasure indeed to be a mother, as if I did 
not know what it was! To suffer in 
bringing forth, to labor for the support of 
those unfortunates whom their fathers de- 
ny, to see them suffer themselves, not to 
know what to do with them, to suffer in 


yourself away from before my eyes. You | abandoning them — for after all we do 


trouble and irritate me.” 

Sophia, disheartened and despairing, 
went to cry outside; and Consuelo re- 
maining alone with the mistress of Anzo- 
leto and of Zustiniani, strove to tranquil- 
lize and to help her. In the midst of her 
torments and her rage, Corilla preserved 
a kind of brutal courage and savage 
strength, which unveiled al] the impiety 
of her fiery and unfeeling nature. When 
she experienced a moment's respite, she 
became stoical and even cheerful. 

“Tp good faith!" said she suddenly to 
Consuelo, whom she did not recognize at 
all, having never seen her except at a 
distance, or upon the stage in very differ- 
ent costumes from that which she wore at 
this moment, ‘“ this is a fine adventure, 


lové them — but I will not love this one. 
O! I swear to God that I will not love it! 
I will hate it as 1 hate its father!’ — 
Corilla, whose cold and bitter manner con- 
cealed an increasing delirium, cried out 
in one of those exasperated impulses 
which intense suffering occasions in some 
women: ** Ah! cursed, thrice cursed be 
the father of that child!"’ Inarticulate 
cries suffocated her. She rent in pieces 
the neckerchief which covered ber large 
bosom, panting with pain and rage; and 
seizing Consuelo’s arm, epon which she 
imprinted the marks of her nails crisped 
by thetorture. ‘Cursed, cursed, cursed, 
be the vile, the infamous Anzoleto!”’ 
Sophia returned at this moment, and 3 
quarter of an hour afterwards, having 


and few people would believe me if I told | succeeded in delivering her mistress, she 
them that I was brought to bed in aj|threw upon Consuelo’s knees the first 
wine-shop, with a doctor like you; for! piece of stuff which she snatched by 


you have the air of a Zingaro to me, you 


chance from @ hastily opened trunk. It 
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was a theatrical mantle of faded satin, | servant of the house who had just reén-|cried the good man, with tears in his 
edged with a fringe of tinsel. It was in tered, and who appeared a good creature ; | eyes, ‘* you make this day the most beau- 
this improvised swaddling cloth that Al-, them she called Joseph, and mgueney with tiful offmy lifes Butrwhat will become 


bert’s noble and pure betrothed received | - to the priory. of me hereafter? (Nu! Peannot bear the 
and enveloped the child of Augoleto aud ‘ I did not agree,” said he to hiscom- loss of, sueh ab joymenty and ennui will 
Corilla. panion, as they walked along, “ to bring consume me; J shall no longer be able 


**Come, madam, be consoled,"’ said you back to the canon. He appeared|to make music; I shall have my soul 
the poor abigail, with an accent of simple | ashamed of his cenduct,y though he affeet- | filled with phi ideal, whieh every {hing 
and sincere goodness; “ you are happily! ed much graciousness and cheerfultess ;| will make me regret ;'f shall no longer 
delivered, and you have a beautiful little | notwithstanding his selfishness, he is not|love anything, not even my flow- 





girl.”’ an ibi-disposed man. He showed himself, ers 
‘*Girl or boy, I no longer suffer,’’ re- truly happy to send Corilla all that could) ‘* And you do very wrong, sir canon,” 
plied Corilla, raising herself on her el-| be useful to her.’’ | replied Consuelo ; ** for your flowers sing 


bow ; “* give me a good glass of wine.” ** There are some souls so hard and so better than T do.” 

Joseph had just brought some from the _horrible,"* replied Consuelo, ‘* that weak) ‘* What do you say’ my flowers sing! 
priory, and it was of the best. The can-| ones ought to cause us more of pity than I have never heard them.”’ 
on had behaved generously, and the pa- of horror. I wish to make amends for| ‘‘ That is because you have never lis- 
tient soon had freely all that her situa-/my anger.against the poor canon; and, tened to them. I beard them this morn- 
tion required. Corilla raised with a firm, since Corilla is not dead; since, as the, ing. I have discovered their mystery ; I 
hand the silver goblet which was present- saying is, both mother and ehild are as| have understood their melody.’’ 
ed to her, and emptied it with the steadi-, well as can be expected ; since our canon; ‘* You are a strange child; a child of 
ness of a sutler; then, throwing herself, has contributed thereto as much as he, genius!’ cried the canou, caressing Con- 
hack upon the canon’s good cushions, could without risking the pessession of | suclo’s brown head with a paternal chas- 
she immediately fell asleep with that non-, his dear benefice, I wish to thank him. | tity; “* you wear the livery of indigence, 
ehalanee which is given by a bedy of) Besides, } have my reasons for remaining | and you ought to be borne in triumph- 
iron and a soul of ice. During her slum- | at the priory until after Corilla’s depart-; But who are you, tell me; and where 
ber, the child was properly swaddled,| ure. Te-merrow I will tell you whet) have you learned what you know?” 
and Consuelo went to the neighboring they are.” | * Chance, nature, sir canon.” 
field for a ewe which served as its first; Bridget had gone to visit aneighboring, “ Ah! you deceive me,” said the can- 
nurse. When the mother awoke, she farm, and Consuelo, who had expected to, on sportively ; he was always facetious ; 
caused herself to be raised by Sophia ;| confront that Cerberus, had the pleasure | ‘* you are some son of Caffariello, or Fari- 
and having swallowed another glass of of being received by the gentle and pre-,nelli! But listen, my children,” said he,, 
wine, she collected herself for an instant; possessing Andrew. ‘* Eh! come them,| with a serious and earnest air: “* 1 do 
Coasuelo helding the child in her arms, | my little friends,’’ eried he, opening for; not wish you to leave me again. I wilf 
expected the awakening of maternal ten- them the passage to the eanon’s apart-|take care of you: remain with me; T 
derness; but Corilla had quite a different; ments; ‘*my master is horribly nmelan-| have some fortune; you shall share it. 
thought in her head. She pitched her chely. He has eaten hardly anything | I will be for you what Gravina has been 
voice in wt major, and gravely went for breakfast, and has interrupted his sies-, for Metastasio. That will be my happi- 
through a gamuinut of two octaves. Then ta three times.. He has had two great|/ness, my glory. Attach yourselves to 
she clapped her hands and cried, ‘* Brava, troubles to-day; he has lest his most, me; you need only enter the minor or- 
Corilla, you have lost ‘nothing of your beautiful volkameria, and the hope of ders. I will get you some pretty bene- 
voice, and can have as many children as hearing music. Happily yow have re-|fices; and afier my death you will find 
you please!’’ Then she burst into a turned, and one of his sufferings will be| some good little economies, which I do 


shout of laughter, embraced Sophia, and, relieved.’’ }not mean to leave to that harpy of a 
put upon het finger a diamond whieh she| “Js he laughing at his master or at| Bridget.” 
teok from her own, saying, ‘‘ That is to us?” said Consuelo to Joseph. | As the canon said this, Bridget entered 


console you for the insults 1 heaped upoa| ‘+ At both,’ replied Hayde. ‘If the} quickly and heard his last words. ‘ And 
you. Where is my little monkey! Ath! canon is not vexed with us, we shall have I,"’ cried she, with a squeaking voice and 
my -God!’’ cried she, leoking at her some amusement.’’ | tears of rage, ‘do not mean to serve you 
child, ‘it is blond, it resembles him!) Far from being vexed, the canon re-|any more. I Lave too long sacrificed my 
So much the worse for him; woe to him!: ceived them with epen arms, foreed. them} youth and my reputation to an ungrate- 
Do not unpack so many trunks, Sophia. to eatsome breakfast, and afterward seat-| ful master.” 
What are yon thinking of ' Do you im- ed himself at the piano with them. €on-| ‘ Your reputation? your youth?” in- 
agine I want to stay here! Come, come, suelo Wade him understand and admirejterrupted the canon, mockingly, without 
you are foolistr and do not yet know the beautiful preludes of the great Hach, | being disconcerted. “ Eh?! you ‘flatter 
what life is. -‘lo-morrow 1 meam toebe; and, to complete the workt ef restoring) yourself, my poor girl; What’ you ‘are 
en the road agaia. Ah! Zingaro, you; him to goed humor, saug to hite the fi- | pleased to call the one Protects the other,’” 
hold Gebies like a real. women. How | nest airs of hes: repertory, without .ecek-| “Yes, yes, laugh away,” re lied she, 
wauch do yow want for your care apdjing to disguises tiers voice,,and -withoat |“ but prepare yourself hot to see me 
your trouble! Do: yeu know, Sophia,| being much: troubled: at -allowing bim) again. 1 will at once quit this house, “in 
that have never been betternursed: and to guess her sexandeherage. The can-| which T cannot establish any order of de- 
served? So you. are from Venice, 34 on was determined to guess: nothing, andj ceucy. 1 wished to hinder you from play- 
little friend! did you ever hear me to enjoy with delighs-alb that he heard, | ing the fool, from squandéring your prop- 
sing !”’ | He was really a: passionate amateur of erty, from. “degrading your rank ; but I see 
Consuelo answered nothing to these! music, and his transports evinced’ a sim-| jt is in vain. Your weak charaeter and 
questions, and her answers would not cerity and openness with which Censvelo| your evil star hurry you to yeur ruin; 
bave been listened to. Corillw horrified; could not aveid being touched, “ Ab! ‘and the first mountebanks you meet turn 
bet. She committed the child to the | dear child! neble child! happy ehild !’ | your head so completely, that you are, alll 
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reudy' to permit Guundiie ta be robbed by| Consuelo spoke with so much fervor, | 
them. Come! for a!ong time canon Her-| and the frankness of her character was 
bert has asked me to serve him, and of* | so vividly depicted in her features, that 
fers me much better advantages than you | the canon was struck with it as by light- 
give me. [am tired of every thing | see ning. ‘Go, Bridget,’ said he to his 
here. Make out my account: I will) housekeeper, with a dignified and firm 
not pass the night under your roof.”’ manner. ‘* Truth speaks by the mouth, 
‘Are we there?’’ said the canon, | of children, and that child has something 
calmly. ‘* Well, Bridget, you do me a/ great in his spirit. Go, fur you caused 
great favor, and I hope you will not) me to commit an evil action this morning, | 
change your mind! I have never dismiss- | and you would cause me to commit 
ed any one, and | believe | should have others, beeause I am weak and some- 
the devil himself in my service without| times timid. Go, because you make me/| 
dismissing him, so good-natured am 1;) unhappy, and that cannot secure your 
but if the devil should leave me, I should | salvation. Go,’* added he smiling, * be- | 
wish him a good journey and would sing | cause you begin to burn my cofiee too 
a Magnificat. at his departure. Go and much, and to turn ali the cream into 
pack up, Bridget; and as to your ac-| which you put your nose.” 
count, make it yourself, my child. Ev-| Bridget was much more sensitive to| 
ery thing that you wish, every thing that | this last reproach than to all the others, 
] have, if you will, provided you go very | and her pride, wounded in its most irrita- | 
quickly.” | ble spot, completely closed her mouth. 
“Eh! sir canon,’’ said Haydn, quite| She straightened herself up, threw upon | 
moved at this domestic scene, ** you will the canon alook of pity — almost of — 
regret an old servant who appears much tempt, and went out with a theatrical air. | 
attached . Two hours afierwards, this dethroned 
‘She is attached to my benefice,’’ re- qneen left the priory, after having pil- 
plied the canon, ‘‘ and I shall regret only | |aged it a little. The canon did not wish | 
her coffee.”’ 'to perceive this; and from the air of| 
‘You will aceustom yourself to do) beatitude which spread over his counte- 
without good coffee, sir canon,’’ said the | nance, Haydn was satisfied that Consuelo | 
austere Consuelo with firmness, ‘‘and|had rendered him a real service. At 
vou will do well. Be silent, Joseph, and | dinner, the latter, to prevent his experienc- | 
do not speak for her; [ wish to say it be- | ing the Jeast regret, made coffee for him | 
fore her, because it is the truth. She is jn the Venetian manner, which is indeed | 
wicked, and she injures her master, He) the best manner in the world. Andrew | 
is good ; nature has made him noble and | immediately applied himself to the study. 
generous. But this girl renders hun sel-| under her direction, and the eanon de- | 
fish. She represses the good impulses ef | clared that he had never tasted better | 
his soul; and if he keeps her, he will be-| coffee in bis life. In the evening they | 
come hard and inhuman hke her. Patdon| again had music, after having sent to in- | 
me, sir canon; if £ speak thus. You! quire about Corilla, who was aleady seat- | 
have made me sing so much, you have | ed, they were informed, in the arm-ehair | 
raised ine to such a state of exaltation by| which the canon had sent her. They) 
manifesting your own, that I am perhaps | walked by moonlight in the garden, with 
a little beside mvself. If I experience 4|a magnificent evening. The canon, lean- 
kind of intoxication, it is your fault; but |ing upon Consuelo’s arm, did not cease 
be sure that truth speaks in such intoxi-| requesting her to enter the minor orders, | 
cations, because they are noble, and de-| and attach herself to him as an adopted | 
velop what is best in us. ‘They bring) son. 
the heart to the ps, and it is my heart; «Take care,’’ said Joseph to her, as | 
which speaks to you at this moment. | they were entering their ehambers; | 
When I am ealm, I shall be more respect- | ‘this good eanon is getting rather too | 
ful and not more sincere. Believe me, I| seriously in love with you.” 
want pone of your fortune ; I have node-| We must be troubled by nothing that 
sire for it, no need ef it. ** replied she. | 
could have more thaw you; and the life “Mr. Mayer, count Hoditz and the can- 
of an artist is pledged to such hazards,| on, have al} reckoned without the mor- | 
that perhaps you will survive me. it| row.” | 








| 














will be for me, possibly, to remember you | Ti 


m my will, in gratitude for your being | It. 
willing to make yours in my favor. Pos | Still Consnelo bade Joseph good-night | 


morrow we shall leave you, perhaps | and retired to her chamber, without hav-| has something te say to you.’ 


never to see you again; but we shall go | ing given him, as he expected, the signal | 


with hearts full of joy, of reepeet, of es- | for departure at dawn of day. She had | 
teem and gratitude towards you, if you|her reasons not to hurry, and Joseph 
dismiss madam Bridget, whose pardon I| waited until she should confide them to, 
him, enchanted to pass some hours more 


ask for my style of thinking.”’ 


with ay in that pretty house, while lead 
ing this good life of a canon which did 
not displease him. Consuelo allowed 


herself to sleep late in the morning, and 


not to appear until the canon’s second 
breakfast. The latter had the habit of 
rising early, taking a light and delicate 
repast, walking tw his gardens and hot 


| houses to examine his plauts, breviary.in 


hand, and then of taking a second nap 
while waiting for the dejeuner a la four- 
chette. ** Our neighbor, the traveller, is 
deing nicely,”’ said he to his young 
guests, as sven as they made their ap- 
pearance. ‘*] have sent Andrew to pre- 
pare her breakfast. She has expressed 
much gratitude for our attentions, and 
as she intends leaving this day for Vien- 
na, — contrary to all prudence | confess, 
—she requesis you to go and see her, in 
order to recompense you for the charita- 


ble zeal you displayed towards her. 


Therefore, my children, breakfast quiek- 
ly and betake yourselves to the house 
where she is; doubtless she means to 
make you some pretty present.” 

‘** We will breakfast as leisurely as you 
please, sir canon,’’ replied Coasuelo, 
‘‘ and we shall not go to see the patient ; 
she has no farther need of us, and we 
shall never need her presents.” 

** Strange ehild! *’ said the astotished 
canon. ‘‘ Your romantic disimterested- 
ness, your enthusiastic generosity gain 
my heart to such a degree, that I feel I 
cam never consent to be separated from 
you.” 

Consuelo smiled, and they placed them- 
selves ata table. ‘The repast was exqui- 
site and lasted two hours; but the desert 
was very different.frem what the canon 
| expected. 

‘« Reverend sir,’’ said Andrew, appear- 
ing at the door, ‘‘ here is mother Bertha, 
the woman of the neighboring wine-shop- 
who brings you a great basket from the 
lying-in lady.”’ 

‘ it is ube plate I lent her,’* replied the 
eanon. ‘ Receive it, Andrew, that is 
your business. She goes then, decided- 
ly 1 ”? 

** Reverend sir, she has oe 

‘* Already, she is crazy! That she- 
‘devil wishes to kill herself." 

* No, sir eanon,”’ said Consuelo, “ she 
| does not wish to kill herself, and she will 
‘not kill herself.”’ 

‘“ Well Andrew, what are you doing 
there with so much ceremony ?”’ 

‘* Reverend sir, mether Bertha refuses 
‘to give me the basket; she says she must 
put it mto your own hands, and that she 

* Well, it is the scrupuloasness er the 
affectation of a depositary. Let her 
come in and say what she has to say.”’ 

The old woman was introduced, and 
after having made very deep revereacea, 
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deposited upon the table a great basket|I am glad of that! but have the goodness 
covered with a veil. Consuelo hurriedly 
stretched out her hand to it, while the 
canon turned his head towards Bertha; 
and having drawn the veil a little, she | 


child, I have nothing to do with it."’ 


covered it again, saying in a low voiee to reverend sir! I am too old to take charge 


Joseph: ‘ This is what I expected; this of a new-born baby. They cry all night, | 


The old woman made several saluta- 


to carry back the purse and that little tions as she went out; then returning; 
monkey. Spend the money, bring up the | ‘* | had almost forgotten,’’ said she ; ** the 


child must be called Angela in Italian. 


| ** Bring up the child, I? O! no, no, Ah! by my faith, 1 don’t recollect how 


it was they said that word." 
‘* Angiolina, Anzoleta?’’ said Consu- 


is why I remained. O! yes, I was sure, and my poor man, though he is deaf, | elo. 


Corilla must act thus.”’ would not be pleased with such eom- 
Joseph, who had not time to perceive | pany.”’ 

the contents of the basket, looked at his) 

companion with an astonished air. | Many thanks! Ah! you are sure of 
‘* Well mother Bertha,”’ said the can-| that, are you!’’ 

on, ‘* you have brought back the articles | ‘* Since your reverence requested her 

which I lent to your guest? That is| of her mother! ”’ 

right, that is right. I was not anxious | “I! T requested her? 

about them, and I have no need of look- deuce did you learn that?”’ 

ing to be sure that nothing is missing.”’ ** But since your reverence wrote this 


Where the, 


** Reverend sir,’’ replied the old wo-| morning —”’ | 


man, “my servant has brought every| ‘I! I write! 
thing; I have delivered every thing to your yon please? bring me my letter! ”’ 

officers. There is nothing missing in fact,| ‘‘ Ah? bless me, | did not see your 
and I am qnite easy on that score. But letter, and besides, nobody in our house, 
this basket, I was made to swear not to| knows how to read; but Mr. Andrew | 





“ That's it, precively,’’ said the old 
woman, and again saluting the canon, she 


**And I then! I must be pleased?) retired tranquilly. 


** Well, what do you think of this 
trick!” said the stupefied canon, turning 
towards his guests. 

‘**] think it worthy of her who imagin- 
ed it,’’ replied Consuelo, taking from the 
basket the child, which began to be un- 
easy, and gently making it swallow some 
spoonfuls of the remainder of the break- 


Where is my letter, if fast’s milk, which was still warm in the 


japan cup of the canon. 
* Then this Corilla is a demon?t’’ re- 
sumed the canon; ‘‘ do you know her?” 
** Only by reputation ; but now I know 


deliver it to any one but yourself, and as | came this morning from your reverence to her perfectly, and so do you, sir eanon.” 


to what it contains you know as well as_ see the lady, and she told us that he had 


J.*? 


know,”’ said the canon, carelessly reach- | have believed her? ”’ 

ing out his hand to the basket. But his | ** Jt is an abominable lie— it’s a gipsy 
hand remained as if struck with catalep- | trick!’’ cried the canon, ‘‘ and you are 
sy, and his mouth half open with sur-| the accomplices of that soreeress. Come, 


prise, when the veil being moved and | come, carry off the litle monkey, give it 


pushed back as of itself, a little ehild’s back to its mother, keep it, de what you | 


hand, rosy and pretty, appeared making | please; I wash my hands of the whole 
a vague motion as if it strove to seize | business. If it be money that you want 
hold of the canon’s finger. |to get out of me, I agree to give it to 

** Yes, reverend sir,’’ resumed the old| you. I never refuse charity, even to 


'given her a letter. We believed her, | 
“T wish I may be hanged if I do honest folks as we are! Who would not 





“It is an acquaintance I eould very 
well have dispensed with! But whatshall 
we do with this poor little deserted one ?”’ 


‘added he, casting a look of pity om the 
obi 


I will carry it,’’ replied Consuelo, 
‘*to your gardener’s wife, whom I yes- 
terday saw nursing a fine boy five or six 
months old.’’ 

‘*Go then!’ said the eanon, “‘ or rath- 
er ring for her to eome here and receive 
it. She will tell us of a nurse on some 
neighboring farm — not wo near though ; 


woman, with a smile of confiding satis- scoundrels and cheats; it is the only way | for God knows the injury that might be 
faction ; *‘ there it is safe and sound, ver- | to get rid of them; but take a child into done to a man of the church by the least 
ry pretty, very smart, and with a strong my house! mercy oh me! Go te the de- “mark of decided interest towards a child 


inclination to live.’’ 


‘vil, all of you!” 





fallen thus from the clouds into his 


The stupefied canon had lost all power | ‘*O! as to that I shall not do it, may | house.”’ 


’ 


of speech; the old woman continued: it please your reverence,’’ retorted the 


“Po be sure your reverence requested it| old woman in a very decided tone. ‘ 


of its mother that you might raise and did not consent to take charge of the 
adopt it! The poor woman had some child on my own account. 
difficulty in deciding; but at last we all these stories finish. To begin with, 
told her that her child could not be in | they give you a little gold that glitters, 
better hands, and she recomended it to and promise mountains and wonders ; and | 
Providence when she entrusted it to us to| then you hear no more of them, but the 
bring to you: ‘You must say to that/|child is on your hands. Those children 
worthy canon, to that holy man,’ ex-| are never good for anything; they are 
claimed she, as she got into her carriage, | lazy and proud by nature. If they are 
* that I will not long abuse his charitable | boys, they become highwaymen; if girls, 
zeal. I will soon return to seek my/a great deal worse! Ah! by my faith, 
daughter and repay the expenses he may no! neither I, nor my old man, want the 
have incurred for her. Since he abso-|child. We were told that your reverence 
lutely insists upon taking the trouble to ay it; we believed so; there it is. 
find a good nurse for her, give him from | There is the money, and we are quits. 
me this purse, which I request him to di-| As to being accomplices, we do not un- 
vide between the nurse and that little ma- | derstand such tricks, and I ask pardon of 
sician, who took such good care of me/| your reverence; you jest wher you ac- 
yesterday, if he be still at his house.’ cuse us of imposing upon you. Iam in- 
As to me, reverend sir, she paid me well, | deed the servant of your reverence, and I 
I ask nothing, I am quite satisfied.’’ | go back to my house. We have pilgrims 

*“ Ah! you are quite satisfied! ’’ eried there whe are returning from the vow, 
the canon, ina tragi-comic tone. ** Well, | and whe are very thirsty.” 


I know how, 
| the midst of feolish reports as if they did 


“In your place, sir eanon, I would 
raise myself above such trifles. I would 
neither imagine nor apprehend the absurd 
suppositions of calumny. I would live in 


not exist. I would always act as if they 
were impossible. Of what use then would 
be a life of innocence and dignity, if it did 
not secure ealmness of conseience and the 
liberty of good actions! See, this child 
is confided tv you, my reverend friend. If 
it suffers for want of care far from your 
sight, if it languishes, if it dies, you will 
reproach yourself eternally.”’ 

** What do you say! that this infant is 
confided to me! have I accepted the trust! 
and ean the caprice or eraftiness of anoth- 
er impose upon us such duties? You are 
excited, my child, and you reason false- 
ly.”’ 

“*No, my dear sir canon,’’ returned 
Consuelo, becoming more and mere ani- 
mated ; “‘I do not reason falsely. The 
wicked mother who abandons her infant 
bere, bas no right and can impose noth- 
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ing upon you. But he who hastthe right| ‘‘ But you havefor you Maria Tieresa, | and connect without being able to sue- 
to command you, he who decrees the des- | who is a great soul, a noble woman, and|ceed. He had retained by heart the mest 
tinies of the new-born babe, he to whom |* tender mother,’’ returned Consuelo. | prominent phrases of the pieces which 
you will he eternally responsible, is God. | ‘‘ If she were there to jndge you, and you| Consuelo had sung to him; he heard 
¥es, it is God, who has had especial | should say to her with the accent of truth, them still resounding in his brain, in his 
views of mercy towards this innocent Jit-| which truth alone can have: ‘ Queen, I | diaphragm; and then suddenly, the thread 
tle creature, by inspiring its mother with | hesitated an instant between the fear of| of the musical idea was broken in his 
the bold thought of entrusting it to you. | giving arms to my enemies, and the ne-| memory at the most beautiful place, and 
It is he, who, by a strange concurrence | cessity of practising the first virtue of my | he recommenced it mentally a hundred 
of circumstances, causes it to enter your | calling, charity ; I saw on one side cal-| times in succession, without being able to 
house, and casts it into your arms in spite | umnies, intrigues, under which I might|go a single note further. In vain, far 
of your prudence. Ah! sir canon, re- | fall, on the other,.a poor being abandoned | tigued by this imaginary addition, did he 
member the example of Saint Vincent de | _by Heaven and by men, who had no ref-| try to drive it away; it returned always 
Paul, who went about collecting poor de- | uge but ia my pity, no protection but in| to place itself in his ear, and it seemed to 
serted orphans upon the steps of houses, | my care; and I chose to risk my reputa-| him that the light of his fire danced in 
and do not reject this one which Provi- | tion, my repose and my fortune, to do the | measure upon the crimson satin of his 
dence brings to your bosom. | do indeed | works of faith and mercy.’ Ah! I do not |eurtains. The little hissings which issu- 
believe, that were you to do so, it would | doubt if you said that to Maria Theresa, | ed from the lighted sticks had the air also 
bring you misfortune; and the world;| Maria Theresa who is all powerful, in-| of singing those cursed phrases, the ter 
which has a kind of instinct of justice | stead of a priory would give you a palace,| mination of which remained in the fa- 
even in its wickedness, would say with an| instead of a canonieate, a bishoprick. | tigued imagination of the canon like an 
appearance of truth, that you had good | Has she not covered the abbé Metastasio | impenetrable arcanum. If he could have 
reasons for removing it from you. Instead | with honors aad riches for having made | found one complete, it seemed to him that 
of which, if you keep it, no others can be | rhymes? What would she not do for|he would have been delivered from this 
supposed than the true ones, your pity | virtue, if she thus rewards talent? Come, | siege of reminiscences. But the musical 
and your charity.”’ |my reverend friend, you will keep this| memory is so constituted, that it torments 
“You do not know,”’ said the canon | poor Angiolina in your house ; your gar-| and persecutes us, until we have satisfied 
shaken and undecided, ‘‘ what the world | dener’s wife will nurse her, and after-| it with that for which it is greedy and 
is! you are achild, austere in reetitude| wards you will educate her in religion | anxious. 
aud virtue. Especially you do not know | and virtue. Her mother would have made| Neverhad music made such an impres- 
what the elergy is, and Bridget, the wick-| her a demon of hell, you will make her | sion upon the brain of the canon, although 
ed Bridget, knew well what she said yes- | an angel for heaven.”’ he had been a remarkable dilettante all 
terday, when she pretended that certain; ‘‘ You do with me as you will,” said | his life. Never had human voice so com- 
people were jealous of my position and | the canon, moved, and much affected, let-| pletely taken possession of his heart as 
were striving toruin me. I hold my ben-| ting his favorite deposit the child on his | had that of Consuelo. Never had physi- 
efices from the protection of the late em-| knees ; ‘‘ come, we will baptize Angela| ognomy, never had language and man- 
peror Charles, who was pleased to act as | to-morrow, and you shall be god-father. | ners exercised upon his soul a fascination 
my patron in order to enable me to obtain | If Bridget were still here, she should be| to be compared with that which the fea- 
them. The empress Maria Theresa bas | god-mother with you, and her rage would | tures, the countenance, and the words of 
also protected me that I might pass as ju- | amuse us. Ring to have the nurse brought, | Consuelo had exercised upon him during 
bilary before I reached the age. Well! | and may God’s will be done! As to the} the last thirty-six hours. Did the canen 
what we think we hold from the church | purse which Corilla left us — (what ! fifty | divine, or did he not divine the sex of the 
is never assured to us absolutely. Above | Venetian sequins !)— we have nothing to} pretended Bertoni! Yes and no. How 
us, above the sovereigns who favor us, we | do with it here. I take upon myself the} shall I explain this to you! You mus* 
have always a master, which is the church. | present expenses of the infant, and her| know that at fifty the canon’s mind was 
As she declares uscapadle when she pleas- future lot, if she be not claimed. Take, | as chaste as his habits, and his habits as 
es, even when we are not so, she deciares | therefore, this gold ; it is indeed your due| pure as those of a young girl. In this 
us incapable when it suits her, even when | for the singular virtue and the great heart) respect, our canon was indeed a holy 
we have rendered her the greatest ser-| you have manifested in all this! ”’ man; he had always been so, and the 
vices. The ordinary, that is to say, the| ‘‘Gold to pay for my virtue and the| most remarkable thing is, that though the 
diocesan bishop and his council, if they | goodness of my heart! "’ cried Consuelo, | illegitimate son of the most debauched 
are made unfriendly or irritated towards | rejecting the purse with disgust. ‘* And| king of whom history makes mention, it 
us, Can accuse us, bring us to their bar, the gold of Corilla! the price of false-| had hardly cost him any trouble to keep 
judge and deprive us, under pretext of| hood, of prostitution perhaps! Ah! sir his vow of chastity. Born with a phleg- 
misconduct, of irregularity of merals or | canon, it soils even the sight! Distribute | matic temperament, (now-a-days we say 
scandalous example, in order to confer | it to the poor; that will bring luck to our | lymphatic,) he had been so well educated 
upon new creatures the gifts which had | poor Angela.”’ in the idea of the canonicate, he had al- 
been obtained from them by us. Heaven oe ways so loved comfort and tranquillity, he 
is my witness that my life has been as was so little fitted for the secret struggles 
pure as that of this child bern yesterday. Ii. with which brutal passions contend against 
Well! without an extreme prudence in| For the first time in his life perhaps, the | ecclesiastical ambition; in a word, he so 
all my preceedings, my virtue would not|canon hardly slept. He felt agitated by | much desired repose and happiness, that 
have been sufficient to defend me from}|a strange emotion. His head was full) he had proposed, as the first and only 
evil interpretations. I am not much of a} of chords, of melodies and modulations, | principle of life, to sacrifice all for the 
courtier towards the prelates ; my indo-| which alight slumber broke every instant, | tranquil possession of a benefice; love, 
lence, and perhaps a little pride of birth, | and which, in every interval of awaken- | friendship, vanity, enthusiasm, even vir- 
have always prevented me. There are) ing, he strove, in spite of himself and | tue, in case of need. He was early pre- 
those in the chapter who eavy me—” even with a kind of vexation, to recall| pared and leng accustomed to immolate 
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all without effort and almost without re-, mind an abominable and strange supposi-| by a sigh of sleepy beatitude exhaled 
gret. Notwithstanding this shocking the- | tion of evil tongues. from the strong breast of the holy man, 
ory of selfishness, he had remained good,| No one would have believed in such | and he at last slept the sleep of the just 
humane, affectionate, and enthusiastic in infantile purity in the imagination of the | until ten o’clock in the morning. 
many respects, because his nature was canon, a man of rather a satirieal wit,| Alas! how bitter was his awakening, 
good, and because the necessity of re- | very facetious, full of finesse and pene-| when with a nerveless and careless hand, 
pressing his best instincts had almost nev- | tration in all that related to social life. | he opened the following billet, deposited 
er presented itself. His independent po- | There was nevertheless a whole world of by Andrew upon the taper stand, at the 
sition iad allowed him to cultivate friend- | ideas, of instincts and feelings which was | same time with his cup of chocolate ! 
ship, tolerance, and the arts; but love was unknown to him. He had fallen asleep 
forbidden him, and he had killed love, as/in the joy of his heart, making a thou- : . - 
the most dangerous enemy of his repose | sand projects for his yoong protégé, prom- an imperious duty calls us to Vienna, agd 
and his fortune. Still, as love is of a di-| ising himself that he would pass his life | we Mased that on “< mae PR TOM 
vine nature, that is to say immortal, when | in the most holy musical delights, and be- | qrnerens CREEPS, We fly as if we 
we believe we have killed it, we have done | ing quite affected at the idea of cultivat-; “°T® wagrateful ; but. we are not se, and 
nothing else than bury it alive in our ing, while he tempered them a little, the | never anal = lone she, nemeRnPeRRes Af 
heart. It may sleep there silently for long | virtues which shone in that generous and pons hospitality lowaria Uf of yor. guh- 
years, until the day when it is pleased to! ardent soul; but awakened every hour of | diene charity for the deserted psy We 
be reanimated. Consuelo appeared in the the night by a singular emotion, parsued | will om to thank me Be a> Ste 
autumn of the eauon’s life, and that long! by the image of that wonderful child, 2°" Will see us again; please defer ul 
apathy of soul was changed into a tender | now uneasy and affrighted at the idea of thea; the haptiam of Angela, and depend 
languor, profound and more tenacious | seeing him escape from his tenderness al- upon the reapectfel and tender devoted 
than could have been foreseen. That ap- ready @ little jealous, now impatient for ness of your hamblo.grevigte- i 
athetic heart knew not how to bound and | the morrow to reiterate seriously the of- Bertoni, Beppe, 
palpitate for a beloved object ; butit could fers, promises and prayers, which he had The canon became pale, sighed and 
melt as ice before the sun, give itself up, | appeared to hear laughingly, the canon, | rang his bell. They have gone?’’ said 
know the abandonment of self, submis- | astonished at what passed within himself, | he to Andrew. 
sion, and that kind of patient self-denial | imagined a thousand things other than ‘** Before day, sit canon.”’ 
which one is sometimes surprised to find! the truth. ** I was then destined by na-| “ And what did they say on departing? 
in the most selfish, when love has taken ture to have many children, and to love /They breakfasted at least? Did they 
possession of their fortress. ‘them passionately?’ asked he of himself! mention the day on which they would re- 
He loved then, this poor canon; at fif-| with an honest simplicity, ‘* since the sole turn?” 
ty, he loved for the first time, and he lov- | thought of adopting one throws me now | ‘* Nobody saw them go, sir. canon. 
ed one who conld never respond to his into such an agitation ? still it is the first They went as they came, over the walls. 
love. He was only too sensible of this, ‘time in my life that this feeling has been| When I awoke, I found their chambers 
and that was why he wished to persuade | revealed to my heart, and here in a single | empty; the billet which you hold was on 
himself, in spite of all probability, that it | day, admiration attaches me to one, sym- their table, and all the doors of the house 
was not love he experienced, since it was pathy to another, pity toa third! Berto- | and enclosure locked as I left them Jast 
not a woman who inspired it. ni, Beppo, Angiolina! Here I have a | evening. They have not taken a pin, 
In this respect he deceived himself eom- | family all of a sudden, I who pitied the | they have not touched a fruit, poor child- 
pletely, and in the simplicity of his heart troubles of parents, and who thanked God | ren!” 
he took Consuelo fora boy, While per- for being obliged by my calling to the re-| ‘I believe it!’ cried the canon, and 
forming canonical duties at the cathedral | pose of solitude! Can it be the quantity | his eyes filled with tears. To dissipate 
of Vienna, he had seen many young and | and excellence of the music I have heard| his melancholy, Andrew tried to make 
handsome boys at the foundation; he had | to-day which gives me so new an exalta- | him furnish the bill of fare for his dinner. 
heard voices, clear, silvery, and almost fe-| tion of ideas? — It is rather that delicious re Give me what you will, Andrew!’’ re- 
male in their purity and flexibility ; Ber-| coffee & la Venetienne of which 1 took two | plied the canon in a heart-rending voice, 
toni’s was more pure and flexible a thou-' cups instead of one, from pure gluttony! | and fell back groaning on his pillow. 
sand times. But it was an Italian voiec, — | have had my head so excited all day,| On the evening of that day Consuelo 
thought he, and then Bertoni was an ex-! that I have hardly thought of my volka-| and Joseph entered Vienna under cover 
aan nature, one of those precocious) meria, dried up by Peter's carelessness ! ‘of the darkness. The honest hair-dress- 
children, whose faculties, genius and ap-| ‘ Il mio cor si divide —? er Keller was admitted to their confidence, 
titude are prodigies. And quite proud,| «“ There now, there’s that cursed phrase received them with open arms and lodged 
quite enthusiastic at having discovered! which returns to me! plague take my | the noble traveller as well as he could. 
this treasure on the high-way, the canon | memory !— What shall I do to sleep *— 'Consuelo manifested a thousand friend- 
already dreamed of making him known to! Four o’clock in the morning — it is un- | ships for Joseph’s betrothed, though se- 
the world, of bringing him forward, of heard of !—TI shall make myself ill!’’ | ‘eretly disappointed at finding her neither 
contributing to his fortune and his glory.; A bright thought came at last to the! gtacefu) nor handsome. On the morrow, 
He abandoned himself to all the transports | rescue of the good canon; he rose, took | Keller braided Consuelo’s flowing tresses ; 
of a paternal affection, of a benevolent | his writing-desk and resolved to work on | his daughter assisted her to resume the 
pride, and his conscience had no reason| that famous book, so long undertaken, | garments of her sex, and served her as a 
for taking alarm: for the idea of a vicious! but not yet begun. He was obliged to | guide to the house which Porpora in- 
and impure love, like that which had been | consult the dictionary of canonical law, in | habited. 
attributed to Gravina for Metastasio, the | order to refresh his memory on the sub- SO re ereate TT Te 
canon did not even know what it was. | ject; he had not read two pages before his | Tue Way or tHe Wortv. * He is 


** We depart, sir and reverend canon; 








He did not think of it, he did not even be- ideas became confused, his eyes closed only a mechanic — no matter if he has bro- 


° r . 7 ,’ . ” 
lieve in such a thing, and that order of| the book slid gently from the eider abet} Pont eRe ic oseovend evsule feeling. 


ideas appeared to his chaste and upright to the floor, the taper was extinguished) ‘He's a ditty Irish bov; don't’ stop 
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the horses — drive over him if he does.a't 
get out of the way.”’ 

But that Irish boy bas parents, it may 
be, who love him as tenderly as you do 
your own children. 


RHE HARBINGER. 


| Should be too great a rush of the. public, | 
under such combined and unparalleled 
attractions, tickets of admission were 
issued, a few of which the present writer 
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deal of force by the Preacher, on the 
ground that the poor ought to go to 
church, that religious instruction was 
good for them, that if they were rightly 


‘* Push him aside! what business hasa procured and distributed among his fe- | taught the property of the rich would be 


nigger on the walk!”’ 

Stop! that black man care think and 
feel. His heart may be as tender as yours. 

‘* Turn her out of doors; she’s a mis- 
erable old hag.’’ 

Do you know that! Perhaps she is 
honestly poor, 

‘Box his ears; he is only Pa’s ap- 
prentice ! ”’ 

But he is ne less entitled to kindness. 

‘Give her the mouldy bread — she ’s 
only a kitchen girl.” 

Sull she can relish good food as well 
as you, or any one. 

“That's right! run him again! No- 
body cares for him — he has no friends.”’ 

So much the more reason why you 
should befriend him. 

The world —thg selfish and unfeel-| 
ing world — who but can detect it! We 
have no love for our fellow creatures in 
distress — no sympathy for the poor and 
unfortunate — no bowels of compassion for 
the sad and dejected. We crush the poor, 
cheat the ignorant, and ridicule those who 
have not been formed like ourselves. — 
Portland Tribune. 


LETTER FROM BROADWAY,—NO..VL 


To tHe Harsincer. 

T want to interfere with the preroga- | 
tives of one of your correspondents so 
far as to write a ‘‘ Letter from Broad- 
way.”’ And it will not be frém Broad- 
way in general, but from the top of 
Broadway: in other words, from the 
centte of refinement, knowledge, aris-| 
tocracy and religion—the new Church 
called Grace Church. 

This is a structure recently erected at 
the head ‘of Broadway, commanding a 
view of the whole street, and to be seen 
of all who. parade the street, like a city 
set on a hill. It is made in the florid and 
flowery style of Gothie architecture, of 
white marble, in the shape of a cross, 
with beautiful stained windows, and a 
magnificent interior. On the whole, 
thongh tawdry in some respects, and 
with a wooden steeple, it is the most 
graceful and pretty piece of workman-_ 
ship in that kind, we have in the city. | 
The eyes of all wayfarers are attracted | 
by it, and one’s religious sentiments feel | 
that they could express themselves spon-. 
taneously in ‘‘ the dim religious light”* of | 


‘male friende. | 
_ Butlot when these friends had enter- , 
ed the church, they found that it was not | 
only to be dedicated to God, but that it, 
had already been dedicated to — man or 
worse. As the pews had been bowght up 
by certain of the richer sort, these ladies | 
were turned out of one pew after another, | 
in the most rude and insolent manner, by, 
“men and women who proclaim themselves 
the Owners. This was well, indeed, for 
a public occasion, to which people were 
also specially invited by tickets! The 
ladies, of course, shook off the dust of 
their feet against these selfish and ill-, 
mannered Christians! Ia old times— 
apparently almost passed from the memo- 
ry of those who profess to know most 
about it— those who merely bought and 
sold doves in the vestibules and outer 
courts of the Temple, were scourged out 
of it with whips. It was the only offence 
that provoked our Saviour, at any time, 
into violence: but now they who blow 
trumpets before them, proclaiming what 
excellent followers of His they are, buy, 
and sell the Temple itseif. What is tu be 
done with them? 

Of the proceedings in the Church, 
there is little to be said. Many preachers 
were present, all in the most comfortable 
state of health, if one might judge from 
their rubieund and jolly faces, and in the 
most satisfactory spiritual condition, if 
one may judge from the indifferent facility 
with which the most awful utterances of 
the Prayer-Book were read and responded 
to. Dr. Taylor preached the discourse, 
in a broken, husky, and disagreeable | 
voice, but quite suited to the matter of 
his discourse. Itcan only be character-| 
ized throughout, as a respectable sermon 
to a respectable congregation, — using the 
word, however, as Hazlitt does, when he 
says: ‘** when there is no reason for res- 
pecting a thing, or none: we choose to 
name, we call it respeetable; for if there 
were any good reason, we should assign 
it.as the ground of our opinion.”’ Dr. 
Taylor's discourse, then, was highly res- 
pectable, showing how it was the daty of 
men to devote their gold and silver to the 


such a building. | Lord, and what a pleasing and beneficial | 
Well, this building was consecrated effect fine architecture has on the merals 
“to the service of God,”’ as the bill said, | of the people.. (He must have meant 


on Saturday. 
nent clergy was announced, and several 
exquisite pieces of music, the Stabat 
Mater of Pergolesi, for .instance,..to be 
sung by a fine choir, Miss Northall and 
Miss Taylor being of the number of the 


. 
:eenvice was an announcement at the clese. 


A large concourse of ervi- }-the outside of the church, since ne poor 
can-even so much as get 4 peep into the 


inside. ) 
But the most beautiful portion ofthe 


that ‘‘a collection was then to be taken | 


perfectly safe ; and finally, that as they 
could not of course expect to enter se 
fine a building as Grace Church, it would 
be well for the congregation to build a 
chapel near by especially for the poor! 
Isn't that delightful Christianity? As 
one of the distinguished characteristies of 


the new Religion announced in old times, 


was, that ‘‘the Poor should have the 
gospel preached to them,’’ how encourag- 
ing to find, now, after eighteen centuries, 
that the spirit of the declaration is to be 
so benignantly fulfilled. Of course it is 
not to be expected that the poor should 
have a place in the same building with 
the rich —O no! that would defile their 
Christian purity, though the Bible does 
say, describing the peculiar traits of 
Christianity, that “‘ Rich and Poor shall 
meet together; ”’ but as they have souls 
to save perhaps —as they ought to re- 
spect the property of the rich CerTaINLY, 
—let them have a chapel of their own. 
The State establishes Poor-Houses for 
such as cannot afford to support them- 
selves; why not the Church? The 
equality of all mankind before the Eter- 
nal Law is thus demonstrated in an origi- 
nal and benevolent manner. Surely, 
Christ has not lived iv vain! But Query 
— if He who had not where to lay his 
head, should again come on earth, (as he 
does come in the spirit of every sincere 
and humble Christian,) where would he 
go to worship? In the stately and aristo- 
cratic Grace Church?—1 only ask the 
question, which the consciences of those 
selfcomplacent and well-fed Priests,— if 
they be not wholly buried under the good 
dinners they have eaten — may answer. 
P. 





ee ee ——— 


REVIEW. 


Address delivered before the Erodelphian 
Society of Miana University, Ozford, 
Ohio, at their lote Anniversary, Tues- 
day, August 12th 1845, by James W. 
Taytor, of Cincinnati. Published by 
request of the Society. 8Svo. pp. 26. 


We have read this address with great 
satisfaction. It does honor to Mr. Tay- 
lor and to the Society who requested its 
publication. May the spirit which ani- 
mates it, quicken the heats and minds of 
many* young men in the valley of the 
Ohio. The sentiment of this Address is 
generous; its. thought full and strong ; 


‘and no one, who is obseryant of the signs 


of the times, can turn over its pages with- 
out encouragement and pleasure,—though 
its style, it must be confessed, lacks sim- 


Yoéalists, were. selected as appropriate | up for the establishment ofa free church.” plicity, condensation, and clearness. A 
performances on the occasion, Lest there This proposition was urged with a good few extracts. will show the speaker's aim. 
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**T propose,”’ says Mr. Taylor, ‘* to | less absolute and controlling at the pres- 
discuss and illustrate the two leading ideas sent, than during any former epoch. | 
of the age, Reverence and Reform — the | refer to the idea of Conservatism, spring- 
former, the manifest child of Memory, ' ing, when the conditions of its existence 
while the other is the bold and palpable are unperverted, from that instinct of rev- 











consistent with such a noble and heart. 
felt utterance —that we may meet and 
fulfil every mandate of public and private 
duty — that we may be instrumental in 
rendering the great Valley of the Wea 


representative of Hope. I shall seek to 
show how these sentiments, as embodied 
in the Movement and the Conservatism of 
the pres:nt epoch, are often found in alli- 
ance; how this harmony may be more 
frequently attained, while, at the same 
time, I shall not disguise the contingen- 
cies unier which their relations cannot be 
otherwise than antagonist.” 

‘* What is the philosophy of this im- 
pulse of Reform! If [ mistake not, it 
springs from an enlarged estimate of the 
indiwidua/ man — from a growing disposi- 
tion to elevate his rights above the privi- 
leges and institations of Government. It 
matters not what may be the form of the 





‘erence, whose subduing influence is felt, | as grand in its moral and intelleetual out- 
| with more or less efficacy, upon the mind | line, as it now is ntic in its natural 
and heart of every man;—that senti-| features, and imposing in its political des. 
‘ment, which ever waits at the shrine of| tiny; and, thus, by a right discharge of 
'memory, listening with tremulous eager-| all the conditions of this tem exist- 
|ness to catch the faintest murmur from) ence, keep bright not only the links of 
the revered but vanishing past.”’ human brotherhood, but those, also, 
‘* So far as this temperament may per-| which bind our souls to the throne and 
perpetuate the noble, the useful, or the | the God of the Universe.” 
beautiful, in the past experience of hu- 
mauity, it is a valuable contribution to the 
‘incentives and energies of the present, 
/and an auxiliary of future progress, but 
such are seldom its limitations. It insists 
that the race shall remain content with 
| partial results — that we shall sit brood- 








This is certainly sound doctrine in the 
/main;—and although great truths are 
rather hinted at than fully presented, the 
important suggestions thus given cannot 








government, whether of king, of oligarch, | ing over the shining fragments of a more 
or even republican in its tenure. The | perfect era, and lapse into unconscious- 
New Faith subordinates the state to the | ness or indifference to the social evils and 
tndividual.”’ | political wrongs which have been entailed 
‘The Democratic Principle —and at| upon the new generation by the weary 
no distant day — will stand confessed as | centuries of outrage and submission that 
the genius of universal emancipation. | have gone before.”’..... 
How can the institution of slavery sur-| ‘* Herein is the divergence — here com- 
vive when the majesty of manhood shall| mences the antagonism between the prin- 
receive its full recognition, when the in- | ciples that we have been considering, and 
trinsic worth and the absolute rights of | which constitute the only intelligible basis 
each individual shall become an interest | of political distinetions.”’.... . 
sacred from the lust of cupidity or the; ‘*We may cheerfully concede equal 
aggressioas of ambition’? As we rise to | benevolence to each class of persons, 
the sublime conception of the Godin man, | their frequent collision resulting from 
how abhorrent, how blasphemous, what a | other diversities.”’..... 
blot upoa the face of nature! what a| ‘‘ Is the antagonism of these two 
plague spot on the bosom of society ! how modes of thought and action a necessary 
worthy of every opprubrious epithet with- | fact?”’..... 
in the compass of thought or utterance,| ‘* We may often trace the first growth 
will become the base idea of human chat- | of a great principle in the early annals of 
telship! Nor does the range of this sen- a nation. Then government is most like- 
timent cease with the political supremacy, | ly to be simple, and its administration re- 
or the personal immunity of man. We/|sponsible, and from the very exigencies 
are almost startled as we contemplate the | of a youthful existence will often spring 
manifold issues, to the verge of which | a freshness and purity, gleaming like the 
we are impelled by its irresistible lapse. |‘ diamond in the desert,’ too soon, alas! 
That great measure of mutual insurance, | to vanish from the expectant sight, over- 
the right and the duty of universal educa- | grown with error or polluted by currup- 
tion, will be the first in order and in exi-|tion. It is this subsequent perversion 
gency.” _which the Democratic spirit of the age 
‘We may hope that, in the progress of | Touses its energies to encounter and re- 
enlightened conviction, will cease the|™ove, spurning every plea of precedent, 
great evil of excessive and impertinent | 4nd every palliative drawn from the im- 
legislation, and that most difficult problem | Punity of centuries. Success at length 
of civil polity be satisfactorily solved, | ctowns the heroic crusade — the rubbish 
how far the largest liberty of the citizen | of time is removed — the derelictions of 
may consist with the necessity of associ-| power rebuked, and what have we!—.,lo! 
ated effort. Nor even here is the bourn the restored features and form of a for- 
of the Democratic Principle. From its ae age — the renewed youth of a peo- 
swinging censers, m1y proceed a light|Ple:’’....- i ; =i 
which will irradiate he caeteee a ar? There is a probability that this politi- 
our social economy, and indicate some ©! eclecticism, the union of democratic 
safe and salutary agency for reconciling | nergy and impulse with conservative 
the discordant elements of capital and la- | sympathies, may become the practical 
bor. O! if such is to be its mission on 2@¢ncy in renovating the public character 
this sorrow-stricken orb ; if, in its horos- | f the world.” 
cope, this fortunate destiny is set down,| ‘* Of distinctive literature we have lit- 
so to regulate the distribution of wealth tle—scarcely none. Make it American 
as to check the gloomy current of wretch-| by making it world-wide —let it be the 
edness and woe ; to trausform labor from | exponent of a faith in man, which shall 
= curse to an ultimate blessing ; to | transcend accident or locality, and be like 
uke the arrogance of accumulated | the voice of revelation to the suffering, 
wealth ; to wrest the soil from the incu-|the disfranchised, the ignorant whose 
bus of hereditary entailment ; to vindicate lives, though sharing our common human- 
the rights and dignity of industry; and ity and existing in the very bosom of the 
finally, to banish from the intercourse of | universe, are still hidden with God!” . . . 
mankind the idea or the usage of ser-| + The wants of our nature, the divine 
vitude.”” ..... | spirit of Christianity, the reorganization 
** But there is another idea, whose of society, and the final fraternigation of 
traces are visible in the opinions of men | mankind, these are the themes which will 
and the history and institutions of every be the soul of American letters.” . . 
age, although the spell of its influence is. 


but be fruitful germs in many a reader's 
mind, 

If inclined or called upon to criticise, we 
should indeed suy to Mr. Taylor, that it 
is scarcely the New Faith, but rather the 
half-old faith which ‘‘ subordinates the 
State to the Iudividual.’’ Individualism 
has been the doctrine of Protestantism 
and of Democracy for centuries ; while 
Catholicism and Legitimacy have held up 
in opposition the doctrine of Collective 
Humanity. The New Faith recognizes 
the truth of both doctrines, comprehends 
the relation of these two poles of man’s 
existence, and says — The Life of Indi- 
viduals is in Humanity, and the life of 
Humanity is in Individuals ; just as mem- 
bers of the body derive vitality from the 
whole body, while the whole body is sane 
in proportion as all its members are heal- 
thy. Uniry-1n-Universairy is the grand 
reconciling idea of this era. And how 
providentially has this Nation of United 
Freemen, of Confederacies within Con- 
federacies, heen disciplined and prepared 
to embody this idea of One in Many. The 
moment we behold opened before us this 
truth of truths, — that the Infinite images 
his glory in all Finites mutually coépera- 
tive, —the struggle between Conserva- 
tism and Reform is seen to be the balanc- 
ing of centripetal and centrifugal forces. 
Freedom and Loyalty, Liberty and Law 
appear as different manifestations of the 
same organizing principle. All existences 
are found to be united in one everlasting 
yet ever changing, transient, yet exhaust- 
lessly growing whole ; the Universe grows, 
the Spiritual World grows; the earths 
and the heavens grow ; each part is de- 
pendant upon and in turn gives aid to all 
other parts in endless development ; each 
and all are animated by the Life, which 
is each instant anew flowing in from the 
Being of Beings. Thus Creation forever 
mirrors the Creator, and all things, all 
persons unite to glorify the Only Good, 
the Perfect Will, the One Person, from 
whom All in All subsist. From this New 
Faith will in time be unfolded a Catboli- 
city, Nationalities, and a Humanity, whieh 


‘Heaven grant that our lives may be! will bind the whole Rece of Man intos 
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Temple of Love and Truth and Justice, | 
where God will dwell. But we can only 
here suggest to Mr. Taylor and our read- | 
ers this sublime view of the Spirit of At- 
One-ment which is even now working 
throughout Christendom and the world to 
reconcile all Men to God. 


Stories from the Italian Poets: being a’ 
Summary in Prose of the Poems of 
Dante, Pulci, Boiardo, Ariosto, and 
Tasso ; with comments throughout, occa- | 
sional passages Versified, and Critical 
Notices of the Lives and Genius of the 
Authors. By Leigh Hent. In Three 
Parts. New York: Wiley & Putnam, 
161 Broadway. 1846. pp. 564. 
As we hold no criticism to be legiti-| 

mate which is not of the positive kind, | 

and no man entitled to analyze sharply 
and hold up'to public gaze the faults of 
another, until he is able to produce a living, 
breathing image of him through a genial 
appreciation of his merits, we may seem | 
without excuse in noticing these numbers 
of the Library of Choice Reading, by Leigh | 
Hunt ; for certainly no humanity that we 
possess can enable us to detect the merit | 
of his enterprise, though the greatness of | 
the authors he has thus used must now 
and then inevitably break through the un-| 
graceful covering in which he has con- 
cealed it. Therefore, it were best to be | 
silent, did we not by silence withhold our 
humble but earnest protest against the | 
cruel wrong done by these volumes to’ 
the sacred and wide-spread reputation of 
an occupant of the brightest summit of 
Parnassus, who has been regally enthron- | 
ed there for centuries, a Jupiter among 
the gods ; who, greater than Jupiter, has 
been revered amid the renunciation and 
desecration of the whole order of things 
in which he was rooted and from the cen- 
tre of which, he uttered his inspiration. 

Mr. Hunt might have undertaken t/| 

gratify the voracious appetite of superfi- 

cial readers by giving the rambling ro-| 


styles himself and is acknowledged to be | 


his morality as he would that of a candi- 
date for the ushership of a school, is a) 
crime for which no adequate punishment 
has yet been invented, and in one who) 


a poet of no mean order, high treason | 
against the majesty of genius, before | 
which he should kneel and humbly veil | 


his face. Mr. Hunt must have had some | 
lesser end to serve by this literary specu- 
lation, some gold to win, and we rejoice | 
to see no trace of the author of Rimini in | 
the disguise in which he has wrapped | 
himself for the unworthy task. 

To the writer of these volumes must be 
accorded the credit of as much faithful-_ 
ness in his work, as any one deserves, | 
who clothes the inspirations of the loftiest | 
poetry in the most prosaic and unmitigat- | 


ed prose. There is also much informa-| 


tion concerning the external lives of his| 


subjects, which is no doubt accurate ; but! 
on doubtful points, he always indulges in 
speculations, calculated to strip the narra-| 
tive of its romantic interest, and break up 
all the time-honored traditions of the he- 
ro’s history. We never have met with 
biographies of more puritanie bareness, 
or systematic, unimaginative dryness. 
Very gladly would we forget in the 


charming papers of some new number of 


the revived ‘‘ Indicator ”’ this unfortunate 


literary enterprise of its author, and if, 


with the noble spirits he commends in the 
close of his life of Dante, he would make 
**God and Humanity,’ his motto, and 
devotion to both, his life, he might per- 
haps be enabled to detect the subtle affin- , 
ities of what, to the outside observer, 
seem contradictory movements, and find | 
how natural a thing it is for the modern 


| advocate of human brotherhood to return 
te an unquestioning reverence for Dante 
and all great names, and even to a deep 


i 


longing for the restoration of the ancient 
ritual of the Catholic Church. | 


tainly without any poetic exaggerations 
in its favor. 


‘*T swear solemnly that I would rath- 
er have two hundred a year in Fleet- 
street, than be king of the Greeks, with 
Basileus written before my name ro 
their beggarly coin; with the bother of 
perpete revolutions in my huge plaster 
of Paris palace, with no amusement but 
a drive in the afternoon over a wretched 
arid country, where roads are not made, 
with ambassadors (the deuce knows why, 
for what good can the English, or the 
French, or the Russian party get out of 
such a bankrupt alliance as this’) perpet- 
ually pulling and tugging at me, awa 


\from honest Germany, where there is 


beer and esthetic conversation, and 
operas at a small cost. The shabbiness 
of this place actually beats Ireland, and 
that is a strong word. The palace of 
the Basileus is an enormous edifice of 
plaster, in a square containing six houses, 
three donkeys, no roads, no fountains 
(except in the picture of the inn) ; back- 
wards it seems to look straight to the 
mountain—on one side is a beggarly 
garden —the king goes out to drive 
(revolutions permitting) at five—some 
four-and-twenty blackguards saunter up 
to the huge sandhill of a terrace, as his 
majesty passes by in a gilt barouche and 
an absurd fancy dress? the gilt harouche 
goes plunging down the sand-hills: the 
two dozen soldiers, who have been pre- 


| senting arms, slouch off to their quarters : 


the vast barrack of a palace remains en- 
tirely white, ghastly and lonely: and 
save the braying of a donkey now and 
then (which long-eared minstrels are 
more active and sonorous in Athens than 
in any place I know), all is entirely si- 
lent round BasiJeus’s palace. How could 
people who knew Leopold fancy he 
would be so “jolly green,” as to take 
such a birth? it was only a gobemenche 


|of a Bavarian that could ever have been 


indueed to accept it. 

‘* [beseech you to believe that it was not 
the bill and the bugs at the inn which in- 
duced the writer hereof to speak so slight- 
ingly of the residence of Basileus. These 
evils are now cured and furgotten. This 
is written off the Jeaden flats and mounds 
which they call the Troad. It is stern 
justice alone which pronounces this ex- 
eruciating sentence. It was a farce to 
make this place into a kingly capital; 


mance of Ariosto, a homespun English Notes of a Journey from Cornhill to and I make no manner of doubt that King 


dress that would bring it to the level of | 
the most vulgar curiosity, without laying 
unholy hands on what is most holy in 
poetry ; and though he has wounded afresh 
the bleeding heart of Tasso and profaned 
the delicate associations of delicate souls | 
among his admirers, by his gossipping | 
and flippant life of him, destitute as are 
the other lives, of any deep sentiment or | 
perception of the nature and genius of his 
subject, these offences might be forgiven | 
by the indulgent spirits of the kingdom | 
of letters and the fine arts. But to break 
the unity of Dante's divine genius, to 
subject it to the surgical knife of the mor- | 
bid anatomist, to yield the pure granite | 
of his nature to the hammer of the geolo-| 


Grand Cairo, by way of Lisbon, Athens, | 
Constantinople, and Jerusalem. By Mr. | 
Micnart Anceto Tirmarsu. New 
York: Wiley & Putnam, 161 oes) 


way. 1845. pp. 181. 
Under the above nom de plume, 


Tuacxeray has given us a brilliant and | 
readable book, just such a one as we | 
had a right to expect from him. Wit, | 
sturdy good sense, downright honesty, 
healthy spirits and true perceptions hard- 
ly ever had a better or more agreeable 
manifestation. But these are not the 
only qualities of these ‘* Notes.” There | 
are also in them a truth, elevation and 
delicacy of sentiment and broad hu- 
man sympathies which cannot be too) 
highly commended. As a matter of 





gist, really and literally to analyze his | course, there is no favor shown to false 
theology, as though he were the professor pretences of any kind. The present cou- 
of amodera German University, and weigh | dition of Athens is thus discussed ; cer 





Otho, the very day he can get away un- 


perceived, and get together the 
money, wil] be off for dear old Deutsch 
land, Fatherland, Beerland ! 

‘*T have never seen a town in England 
which may be compared to this; for 
though Herne Bay is a ruin now, money 
was once spent upon it and houses built ; 
here, beyond a few scores of mansions 
comfortably laid out, the town is little 
better than a ricketty agglomeration of 

and smaller huts, tricked out here 
and there with the most absurd cracked 
ornaments, and cheap attempts at ele- 
gance. But neatness is the elegance of 
poverty, and these people despise such a 
homely ornament. I have got a map 
with squares, fountains, theatres, public 
gardens, and Places d°Othon marked out, 
but they only exist in the paper capital — 
the wretched, tumble-dowa, wooden one 
boasts of none. 

‘*One is obliged to come back to the 
old disagreeable comparison of Ireland. 
Athens may be about as wealthy a place 
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as Carlow or Killarney—the streets 
swarm with idle crowds, the innumera- 
ble little lanes flow over with dirty little 
children, they are playing and paddling 
about in the dirt every where, with great 
big eyes, yellow faces, and the queerest 
little gowns and skull caps. But in the 
outer man, the Greek has far the advan- 
tage of the Irishman; most of them are 
well and decently dressed (if five-and- 
twenty yards of petticoat may not be 
called decent, what may’) ; they swag- 
ger to and fro with huge knives in their 
girdles. Almost all the men are hand- 
some, bat live hard, it is said, in order 
to decorate their backs with those fine 
clothes of theirs. 1 have seen but two or 
three handsome women, and these had 
the great drawback which is common to 
the race—I mean, a sallow, greasy, 
coarse complexion, at which it was not 
advisable to look too closely.”’ 


We had marked several other passages 


to be extracted, among them a striking 
description of the landscape around Jeru- 
salem, but we must deny ourselves the 


pleasure, and refer our readers tu the 
book itself. 


Reats’ Poetical Works; In Two Parts. 
New York: Wiley & Putnam. 1845. 
pp. 160 and 157. 


This seems to be a republication of the 
Galignani Edition of Keats, which was 
published in this country by Carey and 
Lea, contained in one volume with the po- 
ems of Coleridge and Shelley. The pres- 
entedition is a very neatly printed book, 
uniform with the rest of the Library of 
Choice Reading. 

We are looking forward, however, to a 
still greater treat in Milne’s edition of 
Keats’ Poems. an edition which will con- 
tain many additional pieces, not before 
published, and which were in possession 
of the poet’s brother George, for many 
years a citizen of the United States, and 
a resident of Kentucky. We remember 
to have seen among these poems, a drama 
and many smaller pieces, besides a collec- 
tion of letters which contained some of 
the finest prose writing in the language. 
One of the poems, not in the collected 
editions, was printed in the Western Mes- 
senger some years since, and as it may 
be new to many of our readers we will 
print it here — especially as it would be a 
not unfit introduction to the volumes be- 
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Thy laurel, thy glory, 
The light of thy story, 
Or was La worm, too low crawling for death ? 
O Delphic Apollo! 


The Thunderer grasped and grasped, 
The Thunderer frowned and frowned ; 
The eagle’s feathery mane 
For wrath became stiffened ; the sound 
Ot breeding thunder 
Went drowsily under, 
Muttering to be unbound. 
O why dids’t thou pity, and for a worm 
Why touch thy soft lute, 
Till the thunder was mute ? 
Why was I not crushed, such a pitiful germ? 
O Delphie Apollo! 


} 
The Pleiades were up 
Watching the silent air; 
The seeds and roots in the earth 
Were swelling for summer fare ; 
The ocean its neighbor 
Was at his old labor ; 
When who, who did dare 
To tie like a madman thy Plant round his 
brow ; 


And grin and look proudly, 
And blaspheme so loudly, 
And live for that honor to stoop to thee now ? 
O Delphie Apollo! 


' 


Travelling Letters, written on the Road. 
| By Cuartes Diexens. Part I. New 
| York: Wiley and Putnam. 1846. pp. 

22. 

This pamphlet commences, as we take 
it, the history of Mr. Dickens’ experien- 
ces, physical, moral and intellectual, dur- 
ing some twelve months on the Conti- 
nent. The three letters that it contains, 
deliver him safely out of Paris, conduct 
him through France and accomplish his 
landing at Genoa, where he takes up his 


residence and whence we suppose his cor- | 


respondence with the public is to go for- 
ward. That part of it which is here 
communicated, is for the most part such 
gossip as a sketchy gentleman or lady 


might compose without difficulty after’ 


\dinner. We see no reason to doubt that 


it was ‘‘ written on the road,”’ as the title | 


page declares. There are, however, 
some passages which pay for reading, 
and if nothing better were to be had or 
done the whole might be undertaken, 
though we fear some of our good friends 
/might class it in Sheridan’s famous cate- 


fore us. It expresses one of the moods gory of easy writing. 
into which a mind like that of Keats’ | Of our nein ion ieieieetaatin Giana 
will often fall, m which the confidence | _— 











sphere of the domestic affections, we 
gladly yield oar mite to the general, ap- 
probation. 

In these remarks we do not allow our- 
selves to forget the eminent claims which 
the generous heart of Mr. Dickens has 
upon our respeet and admiration. In- 
deed, could we forget this we should for- 
get the whole secret of his success. He 

‘has made his name familiar and beloved 
all the world over, by his true, living sym- 
pathy with the great masses of our com- 
mon Humanity. His recognition of Man 
as Man is no artificial, hot-bed, white- 
gloved and perfumed sentimentality, but a 
real, glowing, pervasive passion. And 
to confess the fact, while we recall the 
true sympathies and noble tendencies of 
‘the man, we are almost ready to retraet 
the most just statement of his faults as a 
writer and thinker. But let us have both 
together. Critical justice, it is hardly 
necessary to say, must at last show a 
large balance in his favor. 





Sketches from Life. By Laman Buancu- 
arD. Edited with a Memoir, by Sir 
Fpowarp Butwer Lytton, Bart. In 
Two Parts. New-York: Wiley and 
Putnam. 1846. 

The Memoir prefixed to these Sketches 
is one of the most touching pieces of bi- 
ography, which can be found in modern 
literature. It is the history of a rare and 
gifted man, with a delicate and too sus- 
ceptible organization, formed for a life of 
friendship and the genial flow of feeling 
and thought; but forced by external ne- 
cessities to employ his fine talents for the 
homeliest uses, and at length, to fall a 
victim to the pressure of misfortune, and 
die of a broken heart. He was a being 
made to be loved; his admirable qualities 
were cherished with enthusiastic attach- 
ment by those who knew him best; but 
the world went hard with him, and the 
light of his noble spirit passed away ina 
dreary cloud. These ‘‘Sketches from 
Life,’ are written with feeling and taste, 
with a true sense of the beautiful in na- 
wre and life, and a vein of good humored 
satire on the follies of society; although 
they sometimes betray the hand that is 
working from the compulsion of ecirenm- 
stances rather than from the inward 
‘promptings of genius. They are adapt- 
‘ed to win favor with all persons of refined 
taste, if not to gain a large popularity, 


7 eller, we had a sufficient taste in his book 
of genius is eclipsed. | about America, which was as shallow as 
|it was pretensious. While he attempts 

only the superficies of things, barring 
| some affectations which are not to our . 


| taste, we have no great fault to find with | Artists of America. No IT. Henry Trman. 
him; but when he ventures out of that By © Epwaros Lester. New York: 
plane, he mistakes himself altogether, | Baker and Seribner. 1846, pp. 64 
We say this of him asa traveller and) Of Mr. Lester's sketeh. of Henry dn- 
dabbler in political and other philosophy. man, we cannot speak so decidedly as, of 
When like a blank idiot I put on thy wreath | As a novelist, a humorist, an artist im the the abortion attached to the sacred.name 


and will be read, with something more 
than pleasure, by those who prefer the qni- 
et beauties of composition to exaggeration 
and pretence. 


TO APOLLO. 


God of the golden bow, 
And of the golden lyre, 
And of the golden hair, 
And of the golden fire, 
Charioteer 
Of the patient year ; 
Where, where slept thine ire, 
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of Washington Allston, which we no-| 
tieed the other day. We will only say 
that it is written, as are most of Mr. 
Lester's books, in tolerable English, and 
that it displays the partiality and friend- 
ship which the fine qualities of its subject 
aniversally excited. But as a criticism 
of Art we more than suspect that it is 
not worth much, and as for the creation 
of any true love and appreciation of Art 
in the public mind, no book at all would 
have been about as good. Siill it is 
something to have even the shadow of 
the name kept alive, and for so much 
service we thank the present publication. 
With it however, we have one most de- 
cided fault to find, —the caricature of 
Mr. Inman which it contains, ought never 
to have been permitted. His memory 
should have prevented such a slander of 
his delicate and poetic features. 





Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine and Com- 
mercial Review. 

The March number of this munthly, 
whose name js its own commendation, 
has net reached us quite so promptly as 
usual. Its contents are as follows : 
1. Banks and Bank Directors; 2. Means 
of increasing our Commerce with Ger- 
many; 3. The Artist, the Merchant, and 
the Statesman; 4. The United States 
Tariff upon Wool; 5. First Application 
of Steam to Railways; 6. The Tariff of 
1842; with the usual variety of miscella- 
neous matter and valuable statistics. 








Popular Lectures on Science and Art. By 
Dionysrvs Larpner. Part XIf. New 
York: Greeley and Me Elrath. 

Of this work, it seems hardly necessary 
to notice even the fact of its publication, 
as the public have not been slow to appre- 
ciate its merits, of which we spoke some 
time since. We do it merely to say once 
more that those who wish to obtain a 
knowledge of scientific subjects free from 
scientific technicalities, cannot do so well 
as to purchase these lectures and read 
them carefully. 


The Farmers’ Library and Monthly Jour- 
nal of Agriculture. Edited by Joun 
P.Sxinner. New York: Greeley and 
Me Elrath. Five Dollars per annum. 
The number of this Journal for the 

present month fully sustains its reputa- 

tion, which is as high praise as its editor | 
can desire. It should be in the hands of 
every farmer who desires to have a scien- 
tific understanding of his own business or 

to inform himself concerning the im- 

provements which are constantly making 

in it. 

Would you succeed? Accomplish good 
ends by good means. Confound not the 
power that is guided by justice and chari- | 
ty with brutal and ferocious violence. 
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[net it was more serious than that, 
_with the same degree of power. Miss 
Saat heel alms Med | Northall’s voice is true and full of re- 
MUSIC IN NEW YORK. | markably pure tone. From the first 

One hears so little fine instrumental | tremulous “* Sancte Marie” to the amen, 
music in the city, that when the opportu- 











it was clear and sweet and satisfactory. 
The second Part opened with Weber's 
orchestra, the very sound of the instru-| overture to Euryanthe. Like all. his 
ments is so seductive, that the critical! music it seemed the wildest Marchen, 
and delicately perceptive powers are lost sung instead of told. Deep caverns 
ina maze of melody,—in what may be under the gloomy firs in the Hartz— 
called the physical or sensuous delight of heavy shadows sweeping over _gulden 
music. As the fascination of mere vari-| grain which sways slowly in the sunlight 
ety and fullness of sound diminishes, the | afterward, —spectres on unknown beasts 
demand for deeper satisfaction becomes whirling through a lurid air, — lofty halls 
stronger, so that the Symphony, which is where the carved heads nod and smile 
usually the main attraction of such a and speak at midnight, and hurried voices 
concert, should be the last performance. of fearful lovers lost in the wailing of 
Yet, whether the audiences at the con-| the wind,— such images without nam- 
certs of the Philharmonie Society are ber rise from his music, but all related 
supposed to be willing to tolerate a Sym-| and distinet, though but. for an instant, 
phony from a fancied necessity of so like a grotesquely-graceful temple. seen 
reverencing the great masters, and being in the blackest nights by a lightning 
safely and speedily delivered from that to| flash. A cavatina from Rossini’s  Tan- 
enjoy only a prospect of lighter music, or| credi, sung by Miss Northall, followed. 
whether it is their desire gradually to) The air was beautifully given, but from 
uobend in overtures — songs and instru- want of longer practice apparently, and 
mental solos, after the mental tension from no want of power or knowledge, 
attendant upon the hearing of a great the elaborate cadences —trills and other 
work, or whether, again, such or similar melodious garnishings, came not so neat- 
reasons influence the Society itself,—the ly off the tongue as they will hereafter. 
Symphony is always the first perform-| Then came the Andante from No. 6 of 
ance, and the concert dwindles through Mozart's Jupiter Symphony. This was 
tolerable overtures and intolerable solos a glimpse into a higher and richer sphere 
to the end. | than we had yet enjoyed. The first few 
Such remarks are not suggested by the bars stamped it as Mozart’s by that pe- 
last concert of the Society, which took culiar phase so full of the profoundest 
place on Saturday evening, March 7th, | tenderness and subdued-passionate yearn- 
and which was of uniform excellence. ing, and so free from the least taint of 
The orchestra never played better, and sentimentality or commonness, which is 
the musie, if not seleeted entirely from entirely his. There is a dignity and 
the greatest, was very beautiful. The depth in the word pathetic, which appro- 
Symphony was No. 1, by Kalliwoda, a priates it to his music. Even his quick 
composer whose songs and waltzes are movements, so frequent and so exquisitely 
favorably knewn to many. If his own graceful, are like fleeting smiles of in- 
work sometimes reminded one of another | effable sweetness upon a face of mournful, 
master, it was not destitute of original | angelic beauty, or the thin, delicate, 
grace and beauty. Particularly the in-| golden edge of a soft, dark cloud. One 
troductory Largo, long, mouraful, sol-| fancies Mozart as haunted forever by 
emnly-wailing chords like a moaning | celestial sounds, and seeking respite and 
wind, and the Adagio non troppo, sedate, relief from the wasting spiritual rapture 
almost religious in its tone, and full of a| and excitement by constantly breathing 
wild, cathedral-like feeling, and the brief,| them aloud. But what is perfectly and 
sparkling, fountain-like Mennetto allegro, | serenely fair in the artist’s mind seems 
were very beautiful. It was a work sug-| sad and shadowed when it appears; not 
gesting rather a succession of pictures of | from any fault, but because the eyes that 
quiet and tender sentiment, than the, see and the ears that hear are adapted to 
varied expression of a strong, central | the coarseness of sensual life, and only in 
thought. A sentiment not intricately} moments of similar rapture and inspira- 
and lavishly elaborated in rich variety, | tion is the spiritually created spiritually 
like Mendelsehn’s, but simple and some-| discerned. It would appear beyond the 
times almost undignified, but never quite | power of the greatest genius to elevate 
so, us by his work ipto the atmesphere of 
The Symphony was followed by an/ the sentiment whence it sprung. Itgives 
aria of Cherubini, sung by Miss Julia| us glimpses and hopes, and substantiates 
Northall. It was a hymn to the Virgin, | ont dreams, but the perfect form of its 
and harmoniously succeeded the Sym-| beauty, like the Son of Man, comes at an 
phony, for solemn, and fervent, and sus-| hour when we know not, 


nity offers of listening to a competent | 
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A flate solo by Fiirstenau, being his|has yet been known in the country, the | Hath writ the common doom. 
fifth concerto in A flat, was excellently | tickets to be placed at three or five dol- | How ee the yew tree spreads its gloom, 
performed by Mr. Kyle, but seemed | lars, (one item of unparalleled splendor,) | And o'er the dead om dew, 
trivial after the Andante. The concert|and the proceeds to be devoted to the | 4% !fin tears it wept for them, 
. : | The many human families 
concluded with an overture by Hector erection of the hall. An Academy will Sens dees will is ee 
Berlioz, called Les Frances Juges— be attached to it. It isa fine plan and | P ; 


(Free Judges.) The significance of the | will test the sincerity of the claim to| How could the dead have made these stones, 
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title did not appear from the work. ‘musical taste in New York. 
There was a great rush-rumble and clash, 
giving one a vivid idea of a bombarded 

city, and agonized armies with very loud POETRY. 

bass drums and swift movements to and . 

fro, ending in a general crash and re-| ODE TO MELANCHOLY. 
commencement of hostilities. It was BY THOMAS HOOD. 
fantastic, but very good, of a wild, | Come, let us set our careful breasts, 
Moorish character, and coarse, barbaric | Like Philomel, against the thorn, 
melody. It was jike being ushered from | To aggravate the inward grief, 

the masical banquet by a noisy, gorgeous, | That makes her accents so forlorn : 
passionate god Lackey. The world has many cruel points, 

It ie nngracious after so good a concert | Whereby our bosoms have been _ 
to ask why the selection of Symphonies | 44 there are dainty themes of grief, 
for the four concerts of the Philhar- | '® sadness to outlast the oe 

ne rue honor’s dearth, affection’s death, 
monic is not always made from the great- : : 
. | Neglectful pride, and cankering scorn, 
bean Ghani whewe ao bons | With all the piteous tales that tears 
u ’ 
the delicate and feeble might retire before 
the nectar and ambrosia. The world !— it is a wilderness, 

With the exception of this concert,| Where tears are hung on every tree ; 
which is always so good a musical epoch For thus my gloomy phantasy 
from which to date a letter, there has | Makes all things weep with me! 
been scarcely any public music since our Come let us sit and watch the sky, 
last namber. Mr. Gibert, a pleasing ae an emer Ie 
parlor singer, has given : concert ; Mad- oe eee aes aie see 
ame Jenny Lazare, a harpist, has done | etme 
the same; Mr. Dempster has sung two. Unless they were more blest than we? 
or three times, and Mr. Bradbury has! No sorrow ever chokes their throats, 
twice filled the Tabernacle with young Except sweet nightingale ; for she 
pupils and their families and friends, and | Was born to pain our hearts the more 
finally on a third evening, capped the With her sad melody. 
climax and crowned his glory by the ap-| ; 
pearance of ‘‘a thousand young Misses | Why Winsehceen, ee that he 
in uniform dresses!’ In prospect there ee any ay 
are the Seguins at the Park Theatre, | tom a sete re 
who will bring out Donizetti's aa aaa 
opera of Don Pasquale, and the oratorios | y4i-th shall not win us back again, 
of Samson, the Messiah, and the Seven! whiist man is made of his own grave, 
Sleepers by the Sacred Music Society, at! And fairest clouds but gilded rain! 
the Tabernacle. A course of Musical 
Lectures by Mr. Dwight is announced, | ! **¥ ™y mother in her shroud, 
for which a good audience, if not large, | Her cheek was cold and very pale; 
has been some time in waiting. Rae — — 

nis, fe i Uiseitiecs edtidnaiied to Wis As creatures doomed to fail ! 

. . P pe . ae y Why do buds ope, except to die ? 
Philharmonic Society of building a hall Aa. int no metaiethe semnctien 
in this city for music and musical pur- ann think of our loves’ cheeks; . 
poses, to be furnished with an organ not) And oh! how quickly time doth fly 
surpassed by say, with accommodations | To bring death’s winter hither! 
for six thousand persons, and to be con-| Minutes, hours, days, and weeks, 


veniently arranged for a smaller number. | Months, years, and ages, shrink to naught ; 


The hall to be one hundred and forty feet | An age past is but a thought ! 
long, ninety wide, and seventy high ; to 
be built by a chartered company with a 
capital of $100,000, in shares of $10 
each. The money to be deposited in a padtueaen tite phasis 
bank, subject to the order of three Trus-| pyere’s dark enough in any skull 
tees, and none to be advanced towards | 7, charge with black a raven plume; 
the erection of the building until $20,000 | and for the saddest funeral thoughts 
are paid. The Society propose a concert! A winding sheet hath ample room, 


Ay, let us think of Him a while, 
That, with a coffin for a boat, 
Rows daily o’er the Stygian moat, 


ia May on @ more magnificent scale than | Where Death, with his keen-poiated style, 








80 that | ti4ve watered since the world was born. 


Why should birds sing such merry notes, 


Let clay wear smiles, and green grass wave, 


With natural drops kept ever wet! 
Lo! here the best, the worst, the world 
Doth now remember or forget, 

Are in one common ruio hurl’d, 

And love and hate are calmly met; 
The loveliest eyes that ever shone, 
The fairest hands, and Jocks of jet. 
Ist not enough to vex our souls, 

And fill our eyes, that we have set 
Our love upon a rose’s leaf, 

Our hearts upon a violet ? 

Blue eyes, red ckeeks, are frailer yet ; 
And sometimes at their swilt decay 
Betorehand we must fret: 

The roses bud and bloom again ; 

But love may haunt the grave of love, 
And watch the mould in vain. 





O clasp me, sweet, whilst thou art mine, 
And do not take my tears amiss ; 

For tears must flow to wash away 

A thought that shows so stern as this: 
Forgive, if somewhile I forget, 

In wo to come, the present bliss, 

As frighted Proserpine let fall 

Her flowers at the sight of Dis, 

Even so the dark and bright will kiss. 
The sunniest things throw sternest shade, 
And there is even a happiness 

That makes the heart afraid ! 


Now let us with a spell invoke 

The full-orb’d moon to grieve our eyes; 
Not bright, not bright, but, with a cloud 
Lapped all about her, let her rise 

All pale and dim, as if from rest 

The ghost of the late buried sun 

Had crept into the skies. 

The Moon! she is the source of sighs, 
The very face to make us sad ; 

If but to think in other times 

The same calm quiet look she had, 

As if the world held nothing base, 

Of vile and mean, of fierce and bad ; 
The same fair light that shone in streams, 
The fairy lamp that charmed the lad ; 
For so it is, with spent delights 

She taunts men’s brains, and makes them mad. 


All things are touched with Melancholy, 
Born of the secret soul’s mistrust, 

To feel her fair ethereal wings 

Weighed down with vile degraded dust ; 
Even the bright extremes of joy 

Bring on conclusions of disgust, 

Like the sweet blossoms of the May, 
Whose fragrance ends in must. 

O give her, then, her tribute just, 

Her sighs and tears, and musings holy ! 
There is no music in the life 

That sounds with idiot laughter solely ; 
There’s not a string attuned to mirth, 
But has its chords of Melancholy. 


Right and duty are like two palm-trees, 
which bear fruit only when growing side 
by side. 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 21, 1846. 


RT 
Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, | 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and | 
commercial convulsions all tending to imp:verixh | 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new | 
application of Christian principles, of Universal jus- 
tice and Universal love, to social institutions, to | 
commerce, to business, to active life. i 
Da. CHanninea. 


TO OUR FRIENDS. | 


From among the innumerable letters, 
filled with words of sympathy and encour- | 
agement, which our recent calamity has 
called forth, we do not hesitate to select | 
the following from an esteemed friend as 
an indication of the spirit which prevails 
among the friends of Association, and for 
the value of the practical suggestions 
which it presents. 

We do not altogether agree with the 
writer, in the importance which he at- 
taches to the special movement at Brook | 
Farm ; we have never professed to he 
able to represent the idea of Association | 
with the scanty resources at our com- 
mand; nor would the discontinuance of | 
our establishment, or of any of the par- | 
tial attempts which are now in progress, 
in the slightest degree weaken our faith 
in the Associative system, or our convic- | 
tion that it will svoner or later be adopt- | 
ed as the only form of society, suited to. 
the nature of man, and in accordance 
with the divine will. We have never at- 
tempted any thing more than to prepare | 
the way for Association, by demonstrat- | 
ing some of the leading ideas on which 
the theory is founded; in this we have 
had the most gratifying success; but we 
have always regarded ourselves only as 
the humble pioneers in a work, which) 
would be carried on by others to its mag- 
nificent consummation, and have been 
content to wait and toil, for the develop- 
ment of the cause and the completion of 
our hope. 

Still we have established a centre of | 
influence here for the Associative move- 
ment which we shall spare no effort to. 
sustain; we are fully aware of the impor- | 
tance of this; and nothing but the most | 
inexorable necessity, will withdraw the | 
congenial spirits that are gathered in so- | 
cial union here, from the work which has | 
always called forth their most earnest de- 
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| not interfere with any of our present ope-| Domain. It will, I fear, prove a serious 


rations; although it is a total destruction, loss to yonr Association, which in its 


of resources, on which we had confident- yet infantile state will hardly be able to 


ly relied, and must inevitably derange our sustain the misfortune. You are not yet 
plans for the enlargement of the Assecia- rich enough to part with any of your 
tion and the extension of ow induatry..| property, and every improvement you 
We have a firm and cheerful hope, how-| have made, has been of such importance 
ever, of being able to do inuch for the il- | in the prosecution of your undertaking, 
Justration of the cause with the materials | that any reduction of such means must 
that remain. They are far too valuable | necessarily delay its progress. 
to be dispersed, or applied to any other, The success of your enterprise, beyond 
vbject ; and with favorable circumstances | all others of the kimd, is regarded by the 
will be able to accomplish much for the friends of Association as of the utmost 
realization of social unity. consequence. Upon the firm establish- 
With the aid which we now expect, ment of the Brook Farm Phalanx, de- 
from the friends of Association, and from | pends in no smal] degree, the advance of 
those liberal individuals, who though not | our whole Cause, and | believe its friends 
converts tu the truth of our system, are | will consider with the deepest sorrow 
yet ready to encourage a sincere endea- | the occurrence of any disaster caleulated 
vor for the benefit of Humanity, we trust | to retard it. It seems to me therefore, 
that we shall recover from the blow | that this catastrophe, which makes an 
we have received, and be enabled to work | epoch in the history of our cause, should 
with fresh vigor, for the establishment of | net be written down unaccompanied with 
the principles on which all true social the record of a streng and hearty exer- 
progress is founded. We shall, accord- | tien of its friends to sustain it. 1 cannot 
ingly, be grateful for any efforts which believe that it will be so; if the assist- 
our friends may see fit to make in our|ance of Associationists not connected 
behalf, believing with them, that the| with your Phalanx be needed, I have no 
work in which we are engaged, is one doubt it will be cheerfully given. Alb 
which appeals to no private interests, but|theugh we are not named among the 
is adapted to promote the common benefit. wealthy and great, and although our 
We feel obliged to qualify the remarks nambers embrace not the majority, yet I 
of our correspondent in regard to the believe the most moderate effort made 
opponents of Association, We are not| with unanimity and spirit will net fail, 
so blind as to lose sight of the fact that | not only of repairing your present loss, 
this enterprise, as well as all others| but of giving an additional impetus to 
which leave the beaten path of eustom our entire work. As Associationists we 
and tradition, must experience more or have a common interest in your Phalanx; 
less misrepresentation, and consequent we look upon the experiment yoe are 





hostility. But we rejoice to say, that in making not only as decisive of your abil- 


Boston and its vicinity, where our Insti-| ity to realize our doctrines, but as a test 
tution and its members are the best of their universal practicability: — you 
known, we have met with nothing since are laboring for us as well as for your- 


‘the occurrence of our disaster, but the | selves — for Humanity as well as for us, 
| most cordial and almost enthusiastic sym-| and we cannot be true to our principles, 
pathy. Our labors for five years have not | unless in this, the hour of need and of 


been in vain, in disarming reproach and | trial we are faithful to you. 
winning esteem. A universal desire is | To the Associationists of New Eng- 


expressed for the continuance of our es-|land you have a right toe appeal: the op- 


tablishment, and the success of our ex-| posers of our cause are neither few nor 
periment; the most friendly hands have | weak; nor are some of them magnani- 
been extended to us from all questam; | mene enough to forbear rejoicing at your 
and if the expression of respect for om lesbouies neither ean we believe they 
purposes and wishes for our prosperity | will allow this oceasion to pass without 
could be of any avail, we might regard | fresh attacks of calumny and ridicule, 
our future welfare as certain. If there|as if it were necessary for the purpose 


votedness and enthusiasm. Since our dis- | be any exeeption to these remarks, it has 
aster occurred, there has not been an | vot yet come to our knowledge. The 
expression or symptom of despondency | truth is, our wisest and best men are 
among our number; all are resolute | deeply sensible, under the pressure of 
and calm; determined to stand by each | existing evils, of the need of Social Re- 
other and by the cause; ready to encoun- | form; and they cannot but welcome those 


ter still greater sacrifiees than have as yet | 
been demanded of them; and desirous 
only to adopt the course which may be | 
presented | y the clearest dictates of duty. 
The loss which we have sustained, occa- 
sions us no immediate inconvenience, does | 





whose perseverance and devotion in this 
work, prove them to be in earnest. 


My Dear Faiznp,— 
I have just learned with ne slight grief 
the destruction of the Edifice of your, 


of defeating our effort to add these te 
misfortune and aceident. We could not 
choose a more favorable oppertunity for 
eenvincing such, and al] others, that 
we have sufficient faith in our principles 
to enable us to bear manfully up ander 
every discouragement of this nature, and 
that in regard to external embarrassments, 
we are willing to extend every means in 
our power aud to make every sacrifice 
neeessary for the eonsummation of the first 
experiment in practical Asseciatiwa. Our 
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position is such that we cannot consistent-| sidérant’s ¢outsé of lectures, and we 
ty forbear making some decisive demon- | eonfess that his persuasive discourse, his 
stration In behalf of our general cause,| easy and affluent delivery, the profound 
and I believe it will be acknowledged on | science which he displayed, the truths he 
all hands, that on your Phalanx oor ef-| laid open, have fully convinced us of the 
forts should be concentrated. I leave to efficacy of the system he advocates, and 
abler heads and sounder judgments all of the marvellous results which would be 
details of plans and forms of help, but obtained trom it, if mankind were dis- 
I cannot resist the conviction that it is pused to put it in practice. 
now time to make the appeal, and that it M. Considérant developed his ideas 
will be cheerily responded to by every | before a numerous and intelligent audi- 
true friend of Associafion and Humanity. ence. who have constantly shown him 
Yours in the great work |the liveliest sympathy. The unanimous 
of Progress and Reform. — | plaudits with which he has been greeted 
March 9, 1846. “every evening in the large saloon of the 
Oe a de ee eee OS | Philharmonic Society, prove that social 
' ; ~ +x; ideas begin to be understood in Belgiom. 
SPREAD OF OUR PRINCIPLES IN) M. Considérant’s andience was com- 
PRANCE. posed, for the most part, of men distin- 
Long and sustained efforts, and great guished in science and letters, at the bar, 
sacrifices have been made to bring before and in the arts; of magistrates and bigh 
the French people the great question of | functionaries; and of the principal in- 
a social reformation upon the principles dustrialists and merchants of Brussels. 
to which the Harbinger is devoted. We have observed with pleasure the in- 


These principles have gained a firm terest manifested by several of our repre-| 


foothold in France, and our friends and al- sentatives, (Messrs. Rojier, des Bonne, 
lies there are prosecuting the noble combat and Cans,) in the lectures of M. Con- 
for the cause of Humanity with great sidérant, and the sustained attention 
power and intelligence. They have a|/ which they have given to the eloquent 
daily paper, the Democratie Pacifiyue,| words and new ideas of the orator. This, 
which enters the arena of the political we repeat, is a proof that political ideas 


and social strifes of the day, (for all is do not exclusively oceupy the minds of 


strife in civilization,) taking an active our countrymen, and that social ideas, 
part in the whole aeteal movement of! the noble mission of which is, to rally all 
society, urging what is good, and attack- the best men under the same banner, no 
ing what is false, and gradually forcing matter to what party they belong, are 
the press of Paris, which controls France, | becoming the order of the day. Several 
to turn its attention to the question of of our friends, not belonging to our city, 
Association, and the Organization of La- fave also attended the lectures of M. 
bor. Besides the daily paper, they have Considérant, with whom they had long 
a semi-monthly paper for the working been desirous to be in communication. 
classes, at six francs a year, and a month-| At the conclusion of the very clear and 
ly magazine devoted to purely scientific lucid exposition of the Phalansterian 
subjects. The friends of the canse in system made by M. Considérant, a dinner 
France sustain these publications by vol- was given to him, on Wednesday last, at 
entary contributions. Some $ 30,000, the Crown of Spain Hotel, to thawk him 
we believe, is subscribed annually. for his generous mission, and to manifest 
Victor ConsiperaNnt, who is one of the sympathy he has awakened among 
the oldest and most devoted laborers in| ys. 
the cause, is at the head of the move-| At this dinner were assembled profes- 
ment: he has lately been delivering lec-| sors of the University, lawyers, aldermen, 
tures in different parts of France, and | functionaries of high standing, editors, 


also in Belgium. We make an extract merchants, and savans and artists of dis- 
from a Brussels paper, which will give | tinction. 


some idea of the success of M. Con- 
sidérant in that city. 


From the Debats Social of Brussels. 


Toasts were given, and an address was 
delivered by M. Defré, to which M. Con- 
sidérant replied, and the spirit of the 

/meeting seemed to testify that a strong 


should be developed. The laborer, 
chained to the machinery which he 
works, assimilated, in some sort, to the 
instruments which should have been in- 
vented only to facilitate labor, has a right 
to a better condition. He should share 
in the prosperity which is at present en- 
joyed only by the few ; he should be put 
in possession of his moral liberty by 
means of instruction; he should hence. 
forth occupy in the hierarehy of beings 
the true place assigned to him by his 
| Creator. 

** Association, with its immense appli- 
cation of power and its varied oeeupations, 
is the grand remedy for the evils that 
afflict society ; association, substituted in 
the place of individualism and antagonism 
of every kind; solidarity, eodperation, 
uniting all men and reeonciling all inte- 
rests; fraternity, which is the reign of 
Ged upon earth,—sueh are the great 
principles to which a suffering Humanity 

must look for its salvation. 

** Let us not hesitate to proclaim aloud 
these great principles, to salute them 
with enthusiasm. Above all tet us put 
them in practice ; however humble may 
be our position, however limited our in- 
fluence, we are all equally ealled upon to 
fulfil our mission upon the earth, a mis- 
sion of peace, of organization, and of 
harmony. We all owe, according to the 
measure of onr means, a devoted eeope- 
ration in the common work, in the great 
labor which shall emancipate Humanity. 

* Let us presetve religiously the re- 
-membrance of this day, and in the differ- 
ent paths through which our destinies 
will lead us, let us tend, all and always, 
towards the noble end: Union, Associa- 
tiou, Fraternity, in its widest, completest, 
and most Christian sense ! ’’ 





We see by the Democratie Pacifique 
that Jean Jovrner is continuing his lee 
tures in various parts of France. Jour 
net is a trae apostle, fired by an enthu- 
siasm and devotion to which we have 
rarely, if ever, seen a parallel. Rough 
in his external appearance, earéless as to 
his dress, he appears at first sight quite 
an ordinary man; bat when he begins to 
speak, an enthusiasm animates him, @ 
degree of eloquence flows from his lips, 
|which enchains while it eleetrifies you. 
_Journet is also a poet, and mingles beau- 
tifully the inspirations of his soul with 


M. Victor Considérant terminated his | impression had been made at Brussels. the reasonings of the intellect. He an- 
course of lectures apon Social Science on | We will give one of the toasts, and the | nounces himself to his audience as the 


"Fuesday last. 
After having devoted six lectures fo 
an exposition of the doctrines of Fourier, 


remarks by which it was accompanied. 


| Tt was by an Alderman of the city. 


* To the amelioration of the condition of 


apostle of God and of Universal Unity, 
/and often commences by an ode or @ 
hymn of his owm composing, which rare- 


he held a conference for the purpose of) 4}; Mankind, to the elevation of Labor, (0 | ly fails to be most impressive. We love 
replying (which he did with the greatest | the producing classss in every sphere, to and admire this child of nature, and ean- 

: | Samannk Buatonmtin, 
success) to all the questions, all the ol« | UPiversal fraternity. 


jections which could be presented to him. | 
We have followed assiduously M. Con- richly with faeulties ; all these faculties 


‘* God, in creating man, endowed him 


‘not but believe that he has a most impor- 
tant mission to fulfil. 


We give an extract from a paper of 
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Dijon, which deals: of a course of lec- 
tures that he has lately been giving there. 


‘}M. Jean Journet has devoted three 
jectures, in our city, to an exposition of 
the theory of Association discovered by 
Fourier. 
monie Society was filled by a silent and 
interested audience, who the 
efforts of the orator with unequivocal 
testimonials of apprebatien and sympathy. 
All with one voice confessed the beauty 
of the ideas conceived by Fourier, but 
could hardly dare to believe in the futnre 


rewarded 
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we took occasion to notice an instance of | intimate connection with the banking and 
this kind, furnished by the New York! other financial schemes in which our age 








| Express—the avowed champion of the | so much abounds, and who has doubtles® 


courtesies 


The large ball of the Philhar-| scheme which aims at a beneficial and| tion, gives it, in our minds, peculiar val- 


happiness, which they promise for Hu-' 


manity. M. Journet is one of the most 
zwalous propagators of social seience. 
The ardor of his faith, the sincerity of 
his convictions, and the warmth of his ex- 
pression, give him a truly apostolic char- 
acter. He possesses the power of mov- 
ing the feelings of his listeners, and of 
making all hearts vibrate im unison with 
his own. This man, in whom all must 
recognize a generous soul, and an un- 
bounded devotion, is the author of the 
fine poetry from which he read extracts 
at the close of each of his lectures. The 
Christian sentiment breathes throughout 
all his odes ; 
toward an era of happiness and frater- 
nity. 

‘It did not enter into the plan of M. 
Journet to go to the foundation of the so- 
eial questions which he was treating ; his 
object was, as he had announced to us, 
to excite a desire to read and study the 
writings of the Associative scheo], prem- 
isiag us, mereover, that others of Fou- 
rier's disciples who have fathomed the 


subject.of social science, would soon visit’ 


us to complete the work of propagation 
sketched out by him. Meanwhile the 
glowing eloquence of the orator has up- 
rooted many prejudices, and shaken the 
convictions of many who were lately im- 


every line is an aspiration | 


existing order of thimgs, and a reviler, | received large sums and very probably 
even to the sacrifice of the common! acquired fortune, as well as reputation 
of fair discussion, of every! and iffiuence, by means of such conneec- 
permanent change. With a view per-|ae. We rejoice when we find men of 
haps, to recommend its views of a pro-! ‘this class unprejudiced enongh to see, 
tective Tariff to the masses, rather than | and honest enough to confess, the wrongs 
to declare a truth, it lately ae) and oppressions fo which the existing re- 
that “the first, middle, last, and main’ lations between labor and capital subjects" 
duty of the statesman, is to take care of the former, even if they do not accept, 
labor’’—a proposition plain enough we) or should even repudiate, that specific 
should think to command universal assent, | plan which we propose for social amelior~ 
but yet practically demied by the legisla-| ation. Sach sentiments are, we trust, 
tion of this and a] countries, and espe-' penetrating more and more into the pub- 
cially by the acts and principles of that! lic mind, and are invading even, as this 
party of stagnation, of which the Ex-| example shows, the ranks of conserva- 
press is the acknowledged organ. | tisin 5 and their spread is to us an encour- 
We are this week happy to be able to | aging assurance that a new era is ap- 
refer our read-rs to a declaration no less| proaching when the problem of the Socia¥ 
important, from a source, in our estima- | Destiny of Humanity cannot be longer 
tion, much more worthy of respect.| evaded, but must be solved. Mankind 
The venerable Albert Gallatin, in an Ap- cannot be so depraved, even by the most 
pendix which he has added to his excel-| depraving influences, as to seek to perpet+ 
lent letters on the Oregon Question, first! uate forever those social arrangements, 
published in the National Intelligeneer, | the injustice of which they are constfain- 
while speaking of the effeets of war! ed to acknowledge, and which subject the 
upoo the interests of labor, uses the fol- | totling masses to hopeless destitution and 
lowing remakable language. ‘* There debasement. 
is no man of pure and elevated feelings | 
who does not ardently wish that means| 
could be devised to ameliorate the state _ 
of society in that respect, [the adjustment | 7*ansiated from the Deutsche Schnellpost. 
of the rate of wages,] so that those who| Beruioz, as we hear from Vienna, has 
live by manual Jabor should receive! given three large concerts in the large 
a more just portion of the profits whieh| Theatre, where he had what is called 
are now very uneqnally divided between! succes d'estime. This strange composer 
them and their employers.’’ This dec! offends the taste of many by the sharp 
laration differs, we doubt not, from that! individual stamp of his productions, and 


VARIETIES 


| in the Express, in being a sincere expres-' by his originality which attacks all the 


baed with the errors in eredit among’ 


civilized nations. 
‘Let a new. erator, completing the 
work of this apostle and poet, bring to us 


sion of sentiments honestly entertained, | traditions of the domain of music, but 
instead of being dictated by a desire of! yet he is by no means without enthu- 
sustaining & measure of party poliey. | siastie- ewpporters. Berlioz is a mam of 
We even flatter ourselves that Mr. Galla-' great talent, but is remarkable for a pre- 


tin, by a long life of observation, has be-' dominance of the understanding, and for 


(come convinced of the essential injustice | this reason he is defective in melody and 


practical plans and mathematical demon- | 
Strations, and we promise han numerous; 


adherents ; let him come! it is his duty! 


Entire self-devetion must be the spirit of 


brethren and of guiding them in the ways 
of social TPT ET: . 


ALBERT GAL LATIN | ON L. (BOR. 
In the midst.of the darkaess.whieh the 
conservatisin of our age is striving to 


of the present soeial arrangements, though! is not popular. He is more successful 
he belongs to that class whe have profited | in combining than in composing, and 
instead of suffered by them; and we is therefore sought and prized chiefly by 
therefore hope that he wilf not pass off! the scientific in music. Rossini also pro- 


the stage without proclaiming his convie~|dneed x great excitement at his appear~ 


_tions more fully, amd-in a manner caleu- | ance, but with the broad difference that 
all intelligent men who have given them- 


selves to the mission of enlightening their 


shed over the evils of society, it -is re-, 


freshing to note here and there a gleam 
of light, —a ray which the force of truth 
from time to time extracts from those 
who would not intentionally do anything 
bs @ tadical reform. In our last number 


lated te awaken more general attention. | in bis case the scientific men were in the 
A voice from him will be heeded ~ by! opposition and were brought over very 
thousands who wilFnot listen to professed | slowly, while the public at once took the 
referiners. part of this Cresus of melody: With 
But whether or not Mr. Gallatin shall! Berlioz it is exactly the opposite ; though 
ever speak upon this subject more defi-| many of the connoisseurs esteem him 
nitely, we welcome what he has said it! highly, he is received by the mass with 
the extract just cited, as exceedingly im- | surprise and a kind of sneering toler- 
portant. From eertain seurees, such a ation. 
sentiment, being in fact an obvious wrath To Berlioz, Felicien David forms a 
to those who will look in that direetion,! striking contrast. His Desert was rte- 
would not excite surprise or remark ; but! cently performed at the theatre in Vien- 
the fact that it comes from a man who!na, and was received with universal 
has, we believe, spent much of his life in approbation. The unanimity with whielr 
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this foreign composer was appreciated, is | the Holy City lived solely for the delights 
mainly to be explained from his constant- | of the stage. At the Metastasio, Alibert 
ly approaching the ordinary style, by | Fenice and Liano, dramas were perform- 
which he flatters the ear of the hearer,|ed; atthe Valle, Argentina and Apollo, 
who listens to the new without being operas; at the latter, the special Teatro 
wholly removed from that with which | nodile, Verdis Ji Corsaro was given with 
he is already familiar. | great applause. Fanny Elsler and Jo- 
/hannah King appeared again at the same 

up A letter of the 13th of December, house, for the whole Carnival. But Els- 
from Frankfort, says: ‘‘ The violinist, | ler was not permited to gain any farther 
Vieuxtemps, who is now staying here, triumphs as Esmerelda. The subject of 





was on Friday last admitted with the this ballet was thought by the police to | 
usual solemnities into the Lutheran church, | be immoral, and the performance of it) 


after having received preliminary reli-, was forbidden. 
gious instructions from a clergyman of — 
this place. He was before a Catholic. 





| Bishop Arnoldi said in his sermon on the 
I> The violaiste Lise Christiani, who | first Christmas holiday, that it was wrong 
is now in Berlin, is an original character. | and sinful to read that paper, and that it 
She is emancipated in the noblest sense could not be permitted to his flock to aid 
of the word. She is proud of her origin | its existence by subscription, The Ga- 
among the Jowest classes of the people, a | zette declares ‘‘ That those who now at- 
queen of the Ce//os. A prince asked her | tempt what is impossible are fools.’’ 
if she was indeed a native of Paris. | 
‘* Yes,’’ she answered, ‘‘1 was born in | i> The Austrian Government has re- 
the gutters of Paris."’ moved the prohibition which in 1824 was 
|laid on the use of Animal Magnetism, 
i> A letter from Vienna contains the under the limitation that the practice of 
following. ‘*It grows more and more | it ean only be allowed to regular physi- 
probable that a congress of the most im-| cians and surgeons. 
portant European Musical powers will | 
here be assembled. The famous violinist} Pgsratozzi’s Monument. The re- 
Ernst is added to the virtuosos I before | mains of Pestalozzi, were on his hun- 











mentioned, and Viewxtemps is expected. |dredth birth-day, removed from their | 


They will, it is said, as a counterpart to | previous resting place at Birr in Aargau, 
the constellation of musical celebrities,|and placed in a grave beside the new 
which was brought before the Queen of; monument. The inscription on this mon- 
England at the Castle of Hobsenfels,| ument is as follows: ‘‘ Here resis Hein- 
give the Russian Emperor, who is ex-| rich Pestalozai; born in Zurich, January 
pected in Vienna, a splendid entertain-| 12, 1746; died in Brugg, February 17, 
ment in a ‘‘ Concert d’ Eurupe.”’ 

— the father of the orphans at Stanz; at 








BROOK FARM SCHOOL, 


The Directors of the School connected 
with the Brook Farm Association have made 
arrangements for enlarging the establish- 
ment, and are now prepared to receive an 
additional number of pupils. 


The course of study comprises instruction 
in the various branches usually taught in the 
High Schools and Academies of New Eng- 
land, with particular attention to the modern 
European languages and literature. 


Pupils of different ages and of both sexes 
are received; a constant maternal care ex. 
ercised over the youngest; and the more ad- 
vanced subject wo the friendly counsel and 
assistance of the teachers, without the re. 
straints of arbitrary discipline. Young men 
| are titted for College, or for commercial pur- 
suits, or carried through a course of instruc- 
tion, in the higher branches usually taught 





The Trieste Gazette announces that | in the University. 


| Lessons are given in Music, Dancing, 
Drawing, and Painting, without any extra 
charge. 
| The School is under the immediate diree- 
| tion of Mr. and Mrs. Ripiey, Mr. Dwienrt, 
and Mr. Dawa, assisted by experienced 
teachers in the different departments; and 
‘every pupil of tender age is entrusted to 
| the particular care of a lady of the establish- 
ment, who has charge of his wardrobe, per- 
| sonal habits, and physical education. 
_ For young children, who are deprived of 
parental care, and for older pupils who wish 
to pursve a thorough end exact course of 
study, without the usual confinement of a 
large seminary, it is believed that this 
| School affords advantages, that are rarely to 
| be met with. 


TERMS, — Four Doxrrars a week for 
| board, washing, fuel, lights, and instruction 
in all branches. 


Application may be made by mail to 
GEORGE RIPLEY. 


| Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 
March 21, 1846. 
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Is published simultaneously at New York 
and Boston, by the Broox Farm Puaran3z, 





: . : |every Saturday morning. Office in New 
1827; the savior of the poor at Neuhof, | York, BuRGEss, praseeée & Co., No. 222 
| Broadway ; and in Boston, Keppine & Co., 


‘How is your wifet’’ ‘*O, badly,| Burgdorf and Miincherbuchsee the foun- | No. 8 State Street. 





very badly. She thinks she has got to; der of the new school for the people ; at 
die ; I think not. So we are both incon-| Yverdun the teacher of Mankind; Man, 
solable.”’ | Christian, Citizen, all for others, nothing 





Teams. Two Dollars a year, or One Dol- 
lar for six months, eee invariably in ad- 
vance. Ten copies Fifteen Dollars. 


(> Periodical Agents, Post Masters, As 


for himself! Peace to his ashes.’’ At) sociation Clubs, and all persons wishing te 


Tue Carneprat or Cotocne. Accord-| the foot of the monument these words are | “use the principles defended in thie paper, 


ing to the official communications of the | engraved, ‘‘ Grateful Aargau, 1846.” 
Superiotendant, the Royal architect Zwir- 





by forwarding Firrern DoLiars, will be 
supplied with Ten Copies. 


CoMMUNICATIONS and REMITTANCES 


ner, the probable income for the prosecu-| [[> The Berlin and Hamburg rail-road | should be addressed to the publishers in New 
tion of the work for the year 1846, will| is to be opened throughout in the course a and Peston. or to the © Eattare of tbe 


extend to some 50,000 Thalers. For this| of this year. 
year it is designed to continue the north- 

ern cross-gable (15,000 Thalers) ; the| [> The number of Emigrants that in 
completion of the arch in the northern | 1845 took ship at Antwerp was much 





arbinger,” Brook Farm, West Roxbury, 
Mass. 


Single copies for sale at the Harbinger 
Offices, No. 222 Broadway, New York, and 
No. 8 State Street, Boston, and by beeksellers 
and periodical ageats througheut the U. States. 


side-nave, and the pillars and windows to- | greater than in any previous year. In| Price, 6 }-4 cents. 


gether with galleries over the northern | 1844, there were only 2,961, but in 1845, 
side-nave (22,000 Thir.), and the north- | 6,223, of whom 3,658 went to New York, 





GENERAL AGENTS. 


ern tower, which is to be paid exclusive-| 185 to New Orleans, 1,369 to Galveston, HALIBURTON & CO., 12 Start Sr., 


ly by the Central Union (10,000 Thir.) ;| and 11 to St Thomas. 

the balance (3,000 Thir.) is to be used in a 

the purchase of materials and tools. I> Jenny Lino, in spite of her tri- 

—— umphs, is said to suffer from a profound 

In Rome on the 27th of December, | and constant melancholy, which oppress- 

as the advent was eoncluded, the whole | es her to such a degree, that in the course 

seven theatres were opened for the first | of the present year she wili finally retire 

time at the beginning of the Carnival, and | from the stage. 
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